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" " , | expected analogies in the forms and struc- 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. | ture of parts in animals remote from each 


— other in the scale, and by extending those 


LECTURES analogies it leads us to perceive a resem- 
f blance of structure in very different classes 
= of animals, and a uniformity of system—a 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY | “ity of plan—in the organization of the 
wee hk tg ; whole animal kingdom. 


AND Comparative anatomy is a science of 
analysis and synthesis, and shows us the 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, _| composition and the primitive or essential 
. . elements of all the organs of the body, by 
Delivered during the Session 1833-4, | watching the order in which their parts 
are called successively into being, either 
in the embryo of the same animal, or in 
ROBERT E. GRANT, M.D., F.R.S.E., | ascending through the great body of the 
&e., &e. ; {animal kingdom. Presupposing a know- 

Fellow of the Roy. Coll. of Physicians of Edin. ; ledge of the structure wel human body, 
and Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Ani- | it Comapeess the organs of the inferior ani- 
mal Physiology in the University of London. mals with those of man, and shows us that 
the transient forms of his organs are only 

repetitions of the permanent forms of the 


BY 








LECTURE I. same parts in inferior classes,—that the 
ON THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE | same laws regulate the forms in both, and 
OF THE SCIENCE, that although he possesses, upon the 


Comparative Anatomy is that branch | whole, the most complex and elaborate 
of physical science which treats of the | organization met with in nature, he is 
structure of animals. It describes the | inferior to many of the lower animals in 
forms of the several organs, their intimate | the degree of development of particular 
composition, their internal mechanism, | organs. It is only by this kind of com- 
and their various connexions with each | parison that we can acquire an accurate 
other in every class of animals. It traces | conception of the true character of human 
the gradual development of the organs in | organization. And by more extended 
the embryo, from their primitive through comparisons we determine the rank which 
all their succeeding forms, and shows the | the inferior tribes of animals occupy in 
relations which exist between these tran-| the scale of beings. By determining the 
sient forms and the new conditions in| general laws which regulate the natural 
which the animal is placed in cach of the | development of parts, we arrive at the 
phases of its existence. It teaches us the | theory of irregular developments, or mon- 
uses of the several parts of animals, the | strosities, in the animal kingdom, and find 
functions they perforin in their economy, | that those apparently anomalous forma- 
the laws which regulate the co-existence | tions are the result of laws as simple and 
of organs in the same machine, and those| uniform as those which regulate the 
which determine the forms of individual | healthy or normal structure. By taking 
organs in each class. It points out the | an extensive survey of the organization of 
relation which exists between the me- | existing animals, we discover this remark- 
chanism and the movements of animals, | able truth, that the development of every 
their structure and functions, and thus lone of the human body can be traced 
leads us to penetrate the mystery of their|through all its successive stages in the 
vital phenomena, their diversified living | great body of the animal kingdom, and 
habits, and the remarkable instincts of |the form which an organ presents in each 
particular species. It discovers to us un-|of the lower classes corresponds With its 
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condition at some period of the human 
embryo. But the researches of the com- 
parative anatomist are not confined to the 
existing races of animals. In the remains 
of animals entombed in the ancient strata 
of the earth, he is enabled to trace phases 
of organic development, on the surface of 
our planet, which have long preceded the 
existing forms, and have even been ex- 
tinct anterior to the existence of our race, 
and of all the vertebrate tribes. 

Comparative anatomy was so named by 
Vice-p’AzyR, on account of the numerous 
comparisons which it institutes between 
the structures of different animals, and 
from its having been at first cultivated 
chiefly with the view of illustrating human 
structure, by comparing the organs of the 
inferior animals with those of the human 
body. It is also frequently called zootomy, 
from fwa “ an animal,” and teuvew “ to 
cut,” a term which implies that the dissec- 
tion of animals is the source from which 
the facts of the science are derived. 

Like other sciences founded on direct 
observation, comparative anatomy con- 
sisted in its infancy of a few simple and 
unconnected facts, which, in its advance- 
ment, became gradually multiplied, ex- 
tended, and generalized, and weré ulti- 
mately reduced to a regular body of 
science. Although few branches of phy- 
sical inquiry have advanced with more 
reluctant steps than that which investi- 
gates the internal mechanism of animals, | 
and the laws which regulate their compli- , 
cated vital phenomena, the origin of none 
can probably be traced back to a remoter | 
antiquity. 

Man, the most complicated in internal 
structure, and jthe most perfectly organ- 
ized of material beings, was created after | 
all the other animals of this earth. Sur-| 
rounded with the means of supplying his 
natural wants, and impelled by his in- 
stincts and passions, he must have early | 
commenced hostilities with the brute cre- 
ation, to procure the means of his sub- | 
sistence, to obtain their fleecy skins to 
shelter his nakedness from the inclemen- 
cies of the seasons, or to protect his life 
and property from their rapacious attacks. 
His natural repugnance to scenes of blood 
would thus be overcome by the habitual 
sight of the mangled carcases daily ob- 
tained from the chase, before he began to 
tame or domesticate useful animals, or to 
preserve flocks for his support. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of exter- 
nal form and character presented by his 
daily victims, he could not fail to observe 
a remarkable sameness in their internal 
structure, and even to be struck with the 
resemblance of their internal organs to 
the corresponding parts which the nu- 





| hundred years before Christ. 


|balmed in the pyramids. 
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' merous accidents of a savage life had often 


exposed to him in the human body. This 
was the more likely to arrest his attention 
with regard to the great viscera of the 
trunk, as the opening and dividing of ani- 
mals, whether to prepare them as food, or 
to offer them as sacrifices, was often at- 
tended with superstitious ceremonies, and 
was confided only to those who had an in- 
fluence over the minds of their fellow men, 
and whose duties as augurs required them 
to observe and to study the appearances of 
these parts. 

The oldest historical records abound 
with details of the sacrifices of animals 
offered to the deities by the priests of the 
Israclites, the Egyptians, and the Greeks ; 
and in most of the civilized nations of an- 
tiquity, mysterious signs and auguries 
were taken from the inspection of the vis- 
cera of slaughtered animals. Moses de- 
scribes the mode of conducting these sa- 
crifices among the Israelites more than 
thirty centuries ago, when young bullocks, 
rams, sheep, calves, kids, lambs, goats, 
young pigeons, and turtle doves, were 
offered to the Deity as atonement for the 
sins of his people. Homer makes constant 
allusion to the sacrifices of domestic ani- 
mals and auguries taken from the appear- 
ance of the internal organs, by the Gre- 
cian priests at the Trojan war, eleven 
The priests 
of Egypt at as remote a period, enjoyed 
extensive opportunities of examining the 
internal parts of quadrupeds, birds, and 


reptiles, worshipped as deities in that 


country, and preserved after death em- 
Many of the 
carcases of these animals are still brought 
to Europe from these ancient monuments, 
in a state of high preservation. Grorrroy 
Sarint-HiLatre, when with the French 
army, brought from the tombs of Upper 


‘and Lower Egypt, mummies of cats, dogs, 


monkeys, the head of a bull, birds of prey, 
ibises, and crocodiles. Interesting de- 
scriptions of the sacrifices of animals 
among the Egyptians, and of the whole 


process of embalming, are given in the 


writings of Herodotus, the most ancient of 
profane historians, and in those of Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 

Although Moses, in his laws to the 
Israelites, and Homer throughout his 


|poems, have shown that they possessed 


an intimate acquaintance with the inter- 
nal parts, and the living economy of many 
of the lower animals, the zootomical 
knowledge collected by the priests during 
their rites and ceremonies, consisted 
only of observations on the natural and 
morbid appearances of the larger viscera, 
particularly of the heart and liver, from 
which their signs and omens of future 
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events -were chiefly taken, and these ac- 
cumulated observations, which formed a 
considerable portion of their art of divina- 
tion, were not applied by them to the ad- 
vancement of any rational pursuit. 

That singular and acute philosopher, 
Democritus, about 400 years before 
Christ,” during his retirement in the un-| 
healthy forests of Abdera, devoted himself | 
to the examination of the internal struc- 
ture of the lower animals, with a scientific 
object in view. His contemporary, Hip- 
POCRATES, Who visited him in his solitude, 
found him dissecting under a tree, sur- 
rounded with the carcases of the quadru- 
peds he had already examined, and the 
father of physic is said to have profited by 
the anatomical observations of this philo- | 
sopher. In his letter to Hippocrates on 
the nature of madness, this acute observer 
first maintained the brain to be the true | 
seat of the operations of the mind. Hrp- 
pocratTes, who afterwards directed much 
of his leisure to the study of anatomy, 





al 


department which, notwithstanding the 
advantages he is known to have possessed, 
is quite extraordinary for the period at 
which he wrote. Some of ArisToTLe’s 
descriptions of quadrupeds were con- 
sidered by Cuvier as superior to those of 
Burrow, and in the lowest tribes of ani- 
mals we shall see that his details are 
sometimes more minute and accurate 
even than those of Cuvier himself. 

After the time of ArtsrorLe much at- 
tention was devoted to this subject by me- 
dical men, from a laudable desire to be- 
come better acquainted with the true na- 
ture of disease, and from the difficulty of 
obtaining human bodies for that purpose 
in those times of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Diocites, Heroruitus, Erasis- 
TRATUS, AZELIAN, and GaLen, directed 
their attention to this branch of anatomy. 
The writings of Zlian in particular con- 
tain much information on all the classes 
of the animal kingdom; and it is well 
known that almost the whole of the ana- 


considered this organ as an inert refrige-!tomical knowledge which GaLen applied 
ratory of water and earth, destined to | to the human body, was derived from the 
condense the vapours which rose from the | dissection of the lower animals. This, in 
lower cavities of the body. | particular, has been detected by the nu- 
PytHaGcoras, Atcmron, and Empe-| merous errors into which he has been led 
pocies, are also said to have directed by applying the osteology of quadrupeds 
their attention to the structure of ani- | to the human skeleton. 
mals, | ‘The natural history of the Elder Pury, 
The cultivation of this study is attended | like the voluminous writings of ARISTOTLE, 
with circumstances very different from | may be regarded as an encyclopedia of 
those of the abstract sciences, and which | all the knowledge of the time when it was 
have mainly contributed to retard its pro-| written, and by the few facts in compara- 
gress. It depends for its advancement !tive anatomy which it has recorded, in 
much less on the efforts of genius, or | addition to those of the Greek philosopher; 
learning, or profound meditation, than | it marks the slow progress of this science 
on the constant employment of the| during a period of four hundred years, 
eyes and the scalpel, and the abundant | which intervened between them. 
supply of animals from all parts of the; During the long darkness of the middle 
globe, which are often inconsistent with| ages the scientific investigation of the 
the private means of scientific men. With- | animal frame appears to have retrograded 
out the powerful and well-directed patron- | rather than advanced. So late as the be- 
age of ALEXANDER the Great, the varied ginning of the sixteenth century, the 
and extensive learning, and the compre-| writings of RonpELetivs, CoLumsus, and 
hensive genius of AnistorLe, would have | ALpRovaNbws, may be said to have re- 
little availed him in accumulating that} created this study, and by pointing out its 


great body of zootomical knowledge which | 
he has left to the admiration of succeed- 
ing ages. Thousands of men were em- 
ployed throughout Greece and Asia to 
collect all kinds of animals for ArisTorLe, 
and eighty talents of gold were placed at! 
his disposal for the advancement of this| 
branch of science. The zoological trea- 
sures thus collected from all parts of the 
world were carefully examined, dissected, 
and described ; and though the physiolo- 
gical views of AnisTore occasionally par- 
take of the errors of those times, he every- 
where displays a minute and extensive ac- 
quaintance with the structure and habits 
of animals, an extent of knowledge in this 





practical applications they gave a proper 
direction to the pursuit. The works of 
Fasricivs contain many zootomical de- 
tails; and, in his public instructions, the 
illustrations which he drew from com- 
parative anatomy directed the views of his 
pupil Harvey. It was by experiments 
and dissections of the lower animals that 
Harvey ascertained the true course of 
the blood through the system, and thus 
established a discovery which has changed 
the face of medical science. The singular 
discovery of GALVANI, which has had as 
marvellous an influence on the science of 
chemistry, and has led to the establish- 
ment of the new science of galvanism, was 
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made by observing the contractions of the 
muscular fibres while that physician was 
dissecting a frog. 

The discovery of the lacteal vessels, by 
Aszcutvs of Pavia in 1622, was made by | 
examining the mesentery of a live dog. 

The thoracic duct was first detected by | 
Evstracuivs in examining the viscera of | 
a horse, and the true function of this canal 
was afterwards ascertained by Pecever, | 
by observations made on other quadrupeds 
as early as 1651. 

Asritivs's discovery of the lacteals in| 
quadrupeds was known for twelve years 
before Vestinervs detected them in the 
human body. 

That minute and indefatigable zooto- 
mist, SwAMMERDAM, Whose splendid “ Bi- 
blia Nature”’ has thrown so much light 
on the organization of the lowest tribes of 
animals, was the first who observed the, 
valves in the absorbent vessels in 1664. 
The absorbent vessels themselves had been 
discovered about ten years before both in 
England and Sweden. 

The importance of the discoveries thus 
due to comparative anatomy in illustrating 
the anatomy and physiology of the human 
body, and the numerous improvements 
they introduced into medical science, gave 
a new impulse to the study in most of the 
schools of Europe. 

The zootomical details of Severinus 
and Biasivs, the minute and accurate in- | 
vestigations of Repi, Mavricui, and, 
SwaMMERDAM, the valuable contributions 
of Perravutt and Duverney, and the! 
useful labours of our countrymen Tyson, | 
Neepuam, Grew, and CoL.ins, consi- | 
derably extended the boundaries of the 
science about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and the many striking in- | 
stances of design and intelligence, which 
they pointed out in the economy of the 
inferior animals, excited a more lively in- | 
terest in these pursuits. 

The numerous and interesting inquiries | 
of Reaumur, and the writings of Duv za-| 
soy, Catpest, VALENTINI, Meyer, and 
Sre.ier, laid open many new and curi- 
ous paths of investigation. The volumi- 
nous writings of Hatter showed the 
utility of this study in every department 
of human anatomy and physiology. The 
beautiful works of Roeser: and TremBiy 





and Ex 1s, excited a lively interest among 
the physiologists and naturalists of Eu- 
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to be separated from that of the human 
body, and its progress and history to be- 
come distinct from those of human ana- 
tomy, with which they had been hitherto 
identified. 

The precision introduced into the study 
of the animal kingdom by the philoso- 
phical arrangements of Linnavus, the 
taste created for the study by the elo- 
quence and genius and labours of Burron, 
the numerous and elaborate descriptions 
of Davpenron, Camper, Patias, and 
Vice-p’Azyr, the curious zootomical dis- 
coveries of Lyonnet, Goeze, De Geer, 
MuLLerR, SPALLANZANI, and FoNTANA; 
the many useful contributions of Scarpa, 
Govan, Leskxe, Biocu, CAMpaRetti, 
Steno, Kieitmeyver, Petit, Ferrey, 
Barrurz, Hepwie, Rary, Brake, Te- 
non, Lonpat, RoseNMuLLER, GEOFFROY, 
Merrem, and the elder Mecxet, and the 
useful labours of our countrymen Dove- 
LAss, Hewson, Monro primus and se- 
cundus, and the two Hunters, not only 


| enlarged the boundaries of the science in 


all its departments, and raised its import- 
ance in.the scale of knowledge, by the 
numerous useful applications of its prin- 
ciples which they pointed out, and by the 
luminous views they unfolded regarding 
the general laws of animal organization, 
but succeeded also in giving an impulse 
to the study in many of the first univer- 
sities of Europe. 

Since the publication of the first ele- 
mentary treatise on comparative anatomy 
by the venerable Buumensacu, the father 
of this science in Germany, and still its 
most zealous patron, the study has been 
ardently pursued by numerous distin- 
guished German anatomists, and is culti- 
vated with zeal and advantage in many of 
the universities of that country. The dis- 
tinguished talents and varied learning of 
the late Professor Rupotrnt of Berlin, 
the luminous views of Humpotpt, OKEN, 
TIEDEMANN, Trevinanvus, and Professor 
Mecxket of Halle in this department, the 
useful labours of Professor Carus of Dres- 
den, Gurit, Jeupr, NeerGaarp, Pan- 
per, D’Attron, Atsers, GALL, Fisner, 
RosenTHAL, Nirzscu, Bremser, Tem- 
minca&, Professor Fouman, Licntren- 
stein, Scuwriccer of Konigsberg, and 
Bosanus of Poland, and the numerous 
contributions of Rei, Vorer, Baer, 
Orret, Ratuke, Froriee, WiepEeMANN, 


rope, by the singular and unexpected re- Weber, Srrx, Gane, Morrex, WaGiEr, 
sults of their investigations into the struc-, OLrers, Wenzer, Funke, Dr. Mutcer, 
ture of the lowest and most neglected Professor Eureneere, the distinguished 
tribes of animals. [traveller and companion of Humspoupt, 

From the rapid progress and the sub-| and many others, have continued to pre- 
division of the other physical sciences,| serve for Germany the high rank which 
and from the vast extent of the animal) it has so long held in the history of this 
kingdom, the study of zootomy began now | department of science. It is not, however, 
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alone by lectures and publications that 
Germany has advanced the interests of 
comparative anatomy. The splendid mu- 
seum of Berlin, formerly under the di- 
rection of RupoLput, contains a vast and 
beautiful series of zootomical preparations, 
the rich collections of Professor Mecxer 
are constantly increasing in extent by the 
indefatigable zeal of that profound anato- 
mist, and the zootomical collections of 
Leyden, Bonn, Frankfort, Halle, Vienna, 
Dresden, Goettingen, and other parts of 
Germany, will extend and perpetuate an 
interest in the study, even beyend the ex- 
ertions of its present numerous cultiva- 
tors. The annual mectings of the Ger- 
man naturalists in different parts of the 
empire, and the numerous societies de- 
voted to the advancement of these pur- 
suits, promote the rapid diffusion of sci- 
entific discoveries, excite a generous emu- 
lation, and give a due direction to that 
zeal for which they are so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

The poverty of the Italian states pre- 
vents them from giving that public sup- 
port to the more expensive branches of 
physical science, which is so advantage- 
ously and judiciously bestowed by the 
mere wealthy countries of Europe. Hence, 
newithstanding the number of distin- 


guished anatomists who have flourished 
in Italy, the great medical schools of Pa- 


via, Padua, Pisa, and Bologua, present no 
means of studying this department of ana- 
tomy; and in the vast museum of wax 
anatomical preparations, the Gabinetto 
Physico at Florence, there are very few 
specimens illustrative of comparative ana- 
tomy. Italy, however, the country of 
Puuyy, 
Fapricius, MoRGAGNI, SPALLANZANI, 
Fontana, Mascacni, and Scarpa, has 
not remained indifferent to the progress 
of this science in other parts of Europe, 
but has laboured with singular success in 
many of its most obscure departments. 
We shal! have frequent occasion to speak 
of the researches of CAVOLINI on the ani- 
mals of the Bay of Naples. They present 
the most singular discoveries which have 
yet been made in this department of sci- 
ence, and though published by that pro- 
found and accurate observer nearly fifty 
years ago, they are only now beginning 
to be known to Europe. The folio ana- 
tomical works of Pox1, on the Anatomy of 
the Testaceous Mollusca of the Two Sici- 
lies, published at Parma, have never been 
surpassed for minuteness of detail and 
splendour of execution. The interesting 


and beautiful quartos of Dette Caisse, | 


on the Anatomy of the Invertebrate Ani- 
mals of the Kingdom of Naples, the re- 
cent researches and interesting discoveries 


of Atprovanpus, of Rep1, of! 
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of Ruscont on the structure and develop- 
ment of the salamander, the proteus, and 
other reptiles; the valuable labours of 
Risso on the animals of the Mediter- 
ranean, the researches of the late Ro- 
LANDO on the great centres of the ner- 
vous system in the higher classes of ani- 
mals, the zootomical investigations of 
Morrscut of Milan, Lippi, Carena, 
Giorna, and MaLacagkne, the laborious 
researches of Broccur and CaTuLLo on 
the fossil animals of Italy, and the syste- 
matic works on comparative anatomy by 
Professor Jacori of Pavia, and Ucceiir 
of Florence, have continued to support 
the long-established reputation of the 
Italian schools; and not a little of that 
zeal for zootomical pursuits, which of late 
years has been so generally manifested in 
that country, and is so advantageous to the 
science, is due to the public instructions, 
and to the unwearied, though unsupported, 
}exertions of the late Dr. Mreraxa, my 
jlearned friend and preceptor, who was 
|appointed professor of comparative ana- 
tomy in the University of La Sapienza at 
Rome, in 1813, by Baron Cuvier. 

All the descriptive branches of physical 
science require for their successful study 
a constant appeal to the objects described, 
and no department appears more de- 
pendent on such illustration than compa- 
trative anatomy. Common observation 
makes us all familiar with the general 
outward forms of animals, and a short 
description may convey to us a pretty 
accurate idea of the form of one we have 
never seen. But their complicated ma- 
chinery lies concealed from our view, it 
requires patience and skill to bring it into 
sight, and no distinct idea can be con- 
veyed by mere description to the inexpe- 
rienced, of that complex arrangement of 
parts, and those minute differences of 
structure, on Which the peculiar habits of 
the species often depend. A constant 
reference to the objects themselves is the 
more necessary in comparative anatomy, 
from the extent and variety of the animal 
kingdom, and the rarity of many of the 
objects it comprehends. 

In the possession of these means of 
illustrating every department of this ex- 
tensive study, no country in Europe can 
compete with France. The museums of 
comparative anatomy and zoology in the 
| Garden of Plants at Paris, have been con- 
| stantly augmenting for more than a cen- 
jtury, and have long surpassed in extent 
jand magnificence everything of the kind 
in existence. When Burron was appoint- 
ed director of the Garden of Plants in 
1739, there were two rooms containing 
zoological specimens already open to pub- 
lic inspection, and one room containing 
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skeletons, which was kept private. The 
unremitting exertions of Burron, and his 
influence with the King of France, soon 
greatly extended the zoological collection. 
The quadrupeds and birds, so eloquently 
described by Burron, and the fishes de- 
scribed by Lacereps, were preserved in 
that cabinet, but their arrangement was 
in accordance with the well-known con- 
tempt of Burron for scientific classifi- 
cation. 

DavusenTon, the pupil of Winstow 
and Duverney, was appointed by Bur- 
ron, in 1745, demonstrator of anatomy, 
and occupied himself in making skeletons 
of all the animals he could procure, and 
in dissecting and describing their soft 
parts. During the directorship of Bur- 
von, the Academy of Sciences purchased 
the anatomical collection of Hunavuop, 
who had been formerly demonstrator, 
and presented it to the Garden of Plants, 
where it was joined to the collection al- 
ready formed by Duverney, and aug- 
mented by Dausenton. The elaborate 
sostensieal descriptions and plates of Dau- 
BENTON, taken from the specimens of the 
Cabinet du Roi, and published along with 
the works of Burron, formed the most 
valuable contribution to comparative ana- 
tomy which had hitherto appeared, and 
presented the subjects in their most in- 
telligible and attractive forms. 

About the middle of the last century, 
Vice-v’Azyr, who had been appointed by 
Perit to assist him in the course of hu- 
man anatomy. in the Garden of Plants, 
eminently distinguished himself by the 


numerous striking illustrations he drew! 


from comparative anatomy, and by his 
profound and original views. While Bi.- 
LARDERIE, who succeeded Burron, was 
director of the Garden, Lesrun, one of 
the ministers of the King of France, in- 
troduced a professorship of zoology. 

On the breakir* out of the revolution 
in 1792, when ‘itLtarperre made his 
escape from France, the museum of natu- 


and menagerie of the Stadtholder, which 
were pillaged by the French on the taking 
of Holland. The great accumulation of 
materials rendered it necessary to subdi- 
vide the department which embraced the 
animal kingdom, and LAacerepe was ap- 
pointed to teach the zoology of vertebrate 
animals, a chair now so ably filled by his 
illustrious successor Georrroy Satnt- 
Hivarre. LAMARCK was at the same time 
appointed to the chair of the zoology of 
invertebrate animals, an appointment 
which he held till his death in 1830, et the 
advanced age of 86 years. Two assistant 
| zoologists, DesMOULINS and Durresne, 
/were also appointed at that early period 
| (1793) to complete the zoological depart- 
| ment; and the late celebrated LaTre1Lie 
‘was made assistant-naturalist in the fol- 
| lowing year. 
Mertrvp, who had dissected animals 
for many years along with DauBEnrTon, 
| was already too much advanced in years 
lat the time of his appointment to the 
chair of comparative anatomy, to under- 
take the active duties of that extensive 
department, and by the advice of his col- 
leagues he appointed Cuvier to lecture 
for him in 1795. Cuvier had already 
made himself favourably known to the 
naturalists of Paris, by his interesting pa- 
pers on the anatomy of the mollusca, and 
by his popular lectures on natural history, 
delivered in the central school of the Pan- 
theon. The appointment of Cuvier to 
this chair in the Garden of Plants, formed 
the commencement of a new and a bril- 
liant era in the history not only of com- 
parative anatomy, but of the study of na- 
ture; for since the period of Aristotle, no 
one had ever combined with the study of 
these departments, more distinguished 
talents, more varied and extensive know- 
ledge, or more indefatigable zea! in the 
pursuit, and none has ever succeeded in 
| effecting more important revolutions in 
| physical science. 
On the death of Mertrup in 1802, 





ral history, formerly the king’s garden,| Cuvier was confirmed as his snecessor in 
underwent a new organization, and a dis-| the chair of comparative anatomy, and 
tinct professorship of the anatomy of ani-| now directed his whole energies to the 
mals was introduced, which was given to extension of the zootomical museum as 


the venerable Mertrup, so justly eulo- 
gized by Cuvier for his zeal in that pur- 
suit. Saint Pierre, who had just been 
appointed to the directorship of the gar- 
den, induced the government, which had 
always seconded the efforts of the direc- 


the only means of rendering the instruc- 
tions in this department of solid and per- 
manent utility. In the same year Covier 
and his pupils dissected the male e}2phant 
from the Stadtholder collection, *vhich 
died at Paris. They dissected anoth 7 male 


tors, to purchase for that rising establish-| elephant in 1804, and a female a few years 


ment the menagerie of Versailles, and thus 
begun that collection of living animals, 


after. By the unremitting exertions of 
Cuvier and his assistants and pupils in 


which has so long excited the interest and dissecting and preparing the animals 
admiration. of Europe. The collections of which died in the vast menagerie, the ca- 
the garden were greatly increased in 1795, binet of comparative anatomy in 1806 was 
by the arrival of the zoological museum! already in such a state of completeness as 
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to extent of material and scientific ar-|mal kingdom, he has surpassed all his 
rangement, as to be opened to public in- | predecessors aid contemporaries, by his 


spection, and it has continued open to the 
present time. 


The direction of the menagerie was. 
placed under the care of Freperick Cu-, 


vieR in 1805, and from the facilities he 
thus enjoyed, he greatly aided the re- 
searches of his brother by the numerous 
additions he made to the osteological part 
of the cabinet, and by his own profound 
inquiries into the structure and forms of 
the teeth of quadrupeds. The work of 
Frepericx Cuvier on the teeth, consi- 
dered as zoological characters, has proved 
of great practical utility in the study both 
of recent and fossil quadrupeds. 

The eloquence, the learning, and the 


profound, philosophical, and original views 
| of the anatomy of the higher animals, and 
by the ingenuity and boldness of his spe- 
culations in regard to the development, 
and the analogies of organs and the ge- 
neral laws of the animal economy. He has 
greatly extended our acquaintance with 
the species of vetebrate animals, and all 
his zoological descriptions are marked by 
a precision and accuracy and philoso- 
phical spirit, which give a stability and 
dignity to one of the most popular and at- 
| tractive of the physical sciences. 

| The labours of Lamarck on the inver- 
|tebrate animals, continued for more than 
thirty years, have proved not less eminently 





genius of Cuvier, the uncommon popu- | beneficial to that obscure and difficult part 
larity of his lectures, the rapid succession | of the science. He has carefully examined 
and importance of his discoveries, his in-| every portion of that immense division of 


defatigable spirit of research, the original- 
ity and grandeur of his general views, and 
the variety and extent of his means of illus- 
tration, not only rendered the subject a 
favourite study in Paris, but quickly ex- 
tended his fame through Europe. The 
multiplicity of his avocations prevented 
him from undertaking thus early a sys- 
tematic work on the science; but manu- 
script copies of his lectures taken by pu- 
pils were circulated in Paris, and even 
quoted in publications. In 1800 M. Du- 
MERIL, Who was at the head of the anato- 
mical department of the School of Medicine 
at Paris, and who had taken copious notes 
at several courses of Cuvier’s lectures, 
commenced the publication of these lec- 
tures with the consent and assistance of 
Cuvier. Two volumes of the “ Lecons 
d’Anatomie Comparée ” were thus publish- 
ed by Dumerit, when his important du- 
ties at the School of Medicine, and the 
new investigations of Cuvier into the 
fossil animals of the Paris Bason, inter- 
rupted the publication of the work. At 
length in 1805, Dr. Duvernoy, a distin- 
guished pupil and relative of M. Cuvier, 
and a zealous anatomist, was intrusted 
with the completion of that work which 
has stood unrivalled for its extent, origi- 
nality, elegance, and accuracy, for nearly 
thirty years, notwithstanding the conti- 
nued and rapid advancement of the 
science in every department during that 
long period. 

So early as 1793, Grorrroy Saint- 
Hitarre commenced his career in the 
garden of plants as Professor of the Na- 
tural History of Vertebrate Animals; the 
duties of which he has continued to fulfil 
with unabated zeal, and with immense ad- 
vantage to that important part of the 
science, for a period of forty years. La- 
bouring op a limited portion of the ani- 


the animal kingdom, and entirely reformed 
that part of zoology. In his voluminous 
| writings he has entered largely into the 
organization of all the classes, and fully 
described the characters, the history, and 
|the synonymes of the species. His ge- 
neral views are distinguished by an extent 
and minuteness of observation, and ori- 
ginality and boldness of conception, which 
have thrown a new light over this intri- 
cate part of nature, although the novelty 
and singularity of some of his results have 
retarded their general adoption. 

The liberal and well-directed encourage- 
ment of the French government to one of 
the most expensive departments of the 
studies of nature, and the great subdivision 
of labour among its cultivators in France, 
enabled them to extend rapidly the bound- 
aries of the science in every direction; 
and notwithstanding peculiar difficulties 
from their limited commercial relations, 
| and from the long-continued interruptions 
|to their navigation by their contests with 
| nations commanding the sea, it is to them 
| we owe almost every important improve- 
ment in comparative anatomy, and we are 
indebted to them for almost all our ac- 
quaintance with the actual and the past 
state of the zoology of the globe. 

The vast zoological museum of Paris, 
which has been open to public inspection 
for a huncred years, and the immense col- 
lection of zootomical preparations which 
have been constantly employed in teach- 
ing the structure of animals, by a succes- 
sion of zealous and profound anatomists, 
for nearly forty years, have not only 
spread a taste for these pursuits in France, 
and familiarised that country with their 
profoundest arcana as a branch of general 
education, but they afford a means of 
comparison, a powerful instrument of in- 
vestigation to facilitate the progress of 
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discovery, enjoyed by no other country,|sects has been greatly illustrated by the 
and which has mainly contributed to their| profound researches of the unfortunate 
great superiority in this department over|Savieny, by the long-continued labours 
the other nations of Europe. Almost/of the late Larrermiie, by the recent 
every school in France has produced its| splendid publication of Straus-Durcx- 
labourers in this great fieldofinquiry. The | He1™, and by the zealous investigations of 
labours of Cuvier, which continued un-| Avpovrn, Epwarps, and other zootomists 
abated over a period of nearly forty years, of the French school. The structure of 
fill more than thirty volumes, and embrace | almost every class of animals has been the 
every part of the study of animated nature. | subject of separate and minute examina- 
His investigations into the structure of the | tion among the zootomists of France. The 
extinct races of quadrupeds, which occupy | experimental inquiries of MAGENDIz, 
seven quarto volumes, have altogether re- Dutrocuet, Desmounins, and many 
formed the study of fossil zoology, and af- others, have lately added considerably to 
ford the most splendid illustration which has our knowledge of the structure and phy- 
yet appeared of the utility of comparative | siology of the lower animals. ADANSON, 
anatomy, as applied to the investigations of Ferussac, Desmarest, CLoquet, Fiov- 
the geologist. The public lectures and the |rens, Deruems, Grrarp, Somme, La- 
numerous writings of M. BLainviLLe on Mouroux, Raspait, Quoy, GAIMARD, 
comparative anatomy have been highly’ Rane, and many other of their country- 
beneficial to the science, and the energies men, have added greatly to the reputation 
of his ever active mind have beendirected of the French school by their numerous 
to almost every part of the study, fromthe discoveries and valuable labours in com- 
mammalia to the infusoria. His system of parative anatomy. Indeed, the science is 
comparative anatomy which, unfortunately now so generally cultivated in France, and 
for the science, is still uncompleted, dis- owes so much of its present advancement 
plays an extensive and minute acquaint- | to the zeal and learning of French anato- 
ance with the organization of the animal mists, that agreat portion of our time in this 
kingdom, and his materials are disposed | place will be occupied in explaining and 
in a luminous and philosophic arrange-| illustrating their views and discoveries. 

ment. Fossil ichthyology is greatly in-| Since the death of the venerable La- 
debted to him for his valuable labours MARCK, about four years ago, at the 
on the Ichthyolites of Monte Bolca, pre-| advanced age of 86 years, M. pk Biain- 
served in the Paris Museum. He has vitie and M. pe Larneriir had been 
thrown a new light on the structure and appointed professors in the garden of 
economy of molluscous animals, both re-| plants. M. pr BLAINvILLEe was appointed 
cent and fossil, and on the singular class | to treat of the organization and history of 
of entozoa. And more recently his exten-| the inarticulate classes of invertebrate 
sive labours on the class of zoophytes|animals, and M. Larreiiux those of the 
have added many improvements in that! crustacea arachnoida and insects. M. 
department. He is now (1833) appointed | Cuvier, during the summer (1831), sub- 
successor to Baron Cuvier, in the chair! stituted M. Frourens for himself in the 
of Comp. Anat. in the Garden of Plants.| course of the anatomy of the vertebrata. 


The immense researches of De Serres on 
the structure and development of the 
brain and nervous system in the classes 
of vertebrated animals are one of the most 
complete and valuable contributions which 
have for a long time been made to the 
science. They form a striking confirmation 
of the philosophical views of Grorrroy 
on the unity of plan in the organization of 
animals, and a beautiful illustration of the 
utility of comparative anatomy as applied 
to the development of the organs of the 
human body. 

Notwithstanding the numerous avoca- 
tions of M. Dumertt, as chief of the ana- 
tomical school of Paris, professor of zoology, 


M. pe Larreitie was aided in his first 
course of lectures (1831) by M. ANDouIN. 
_Georrroy Sr.-Hitarre has taken the 
assistance of his son Isipore G. Sr.-Hi- 
Lame. The recent appointment of M. pr 
BLAINVILLE to the chair of comparative 
janatomy in the Garden of Plants, vacant 
by the death of Baron Cuvrek, will 
greatly contribute to preserve the celebrity 
of the French school of comparative ana- 
tomy, and give a strong impulse to those 
philosophical views which are so conspi- 
cuous in all his writings. 

| Although a century behind our conti- 
 nental neighbours in this department of 
science, no country in Europe ever pos- 


and keeper of the museum of natural his-| sessed opportunities of cultivating and 
tory, his numerous detached memoirs and | advancing the study of comparative ana- 
his separate works have illustrated many|tomy equal to those so long enjoyed by 
obscure parts of the structure of animals,|Great Britain. Her powers command the 
particularly of fishes and insects, Thej|ocean, her colonies are planted in every 
curious and complicated structure of in-| portion of the habitable globe, and the 
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kind of beings than the other two king- 
_doms of nature taken together. More 
= of geographical discovery in both | than 150,000 of its species are known, 

eres. The great savannas of the | and all these are more nearly allied to 
New World, and the frozen solitudes of man than are the beings of the other king- 
North America, have been explored. The|doms. They contain not only the germs, 
Arctic seas are annually navigated by but the successive stages of the develop- 
fleets of British whalers. The vast soli-/ ment of human organization. Their 
tudes of New Holland and Van Diemen’s | study, however, in this country, may be 
Land have been often traversed. British | considered as still in its infancy. Their 
armies have traversed vast regions in Asia nature and structure and properties have 
hitherto almost unknown. The scorching been less investigated. From the utility and 


skill and enterprise of her navigators and | 
travellers have immensely extended the 


sands and savage <eserts of Africa have | 
often been deliberately explored, and the | 


icy summits of the Cordilleras, and of the | 
H ya mountains, 27,000 feet above | 
the ocean, have proved no barriers to Bri- | 
tish enterprise. Our countrymen have 


circumnavigated the globe times without | 


number, have sought dangers in every part 
of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and, 
surrounded with mountains and fields of 
ice moving like tempests, in every direc- 
tion through the Arctic and Antarctic seas, 
they have boldly struggled to approach 
the Poles. 

The mineral treasures of the most dis- 
tant countries have been collected and | 
examined, and the floras of most regions 
of the globe have been carefuliy investi- 
gated and described. The studies of geo- 


logy and mineralogy have long formed a 
part of the plan of education in all our 


British universities, and numerous socie- 
ties have long existed in all parts of the 
kingdom devoted to the advancement of 
these pursuits. Inmense advantage to 
the country has accrued from the encou- 
ragement given to these branches of 
natural history, by the discovery of its 
numerous mineral riches, by the improve- 
ment of its agriculture, and by enabling it 
annually to distribute over the colonies 
men well qualified to extend these advan- 
tages. The active exertions and published 
transactions of these societies have also 
mainly contributed to the present advanced 
state of geology in Hurope. The study of the 
vegetable kingdom, one of the most inte- 
resting and important branches of physical 
science, commenced its career as merely 
subservient to Materia Medica. It has 
gradually risen by its utility and attrac- 
tions to the rank of an independent and 
favourite science in allour public seminaries 
of learning. It has proved of great prac- 
tical utility in its numerous applications 
to agriculture, horticulture, medicine, do- 
mestic economy, and the arts; and it is 
justly regarded as an essential branch in 
the education of all medical men. 

The animal kingdom is that to which 
man belongs, and all the beings which like 
him have motion and feeling. It compre- 
hends a greater number of known distinct 


applications of their study being less 
known, it has been hitherto only admitted 
into some of our public institutions as a 
| branch of natural history, combined with 
‘one or both of the other more popular 
departments, themselves already too great 
for any human mind. From the study of 
the animal kingdom being thus almost 
deprived of public support, it has been 
neglected by those who had most oppor- 
tunities of advancing its progress at home 
jand in the colonies. 

| Attempts, however, have frequently 
| been made in this country by private in- 
| dividuals, to raise the study of the animal 
kingdom to an equal rank with that of 
plants and minerals, by placing it on a 
| scientific foundation, and by pointing out 
| its practical applications. As a branch of 
anatomy, the study of the animal struc- 
ture is intimately connected with that of 
the human body. Both Monro primus 
and secundus, at the conclusion of their 
courses of human anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, gave separate lectures 
on the anatomy of domestic animals, and 
Monro tertius, at the commencement of 
his career, followed this example of his 
illustrious ancestors. The earliest sepa- 
rate publication on comparative anatomy 
in this country, was an essay on that sub- 
ject, published from manuscript notes 
taken at the lectures of Monro primus 
in 1744. The great work of Monro se- 
cundus, on the structure of fishes, pub- 
lished in 1785, has scarcely been equalled 
by anything which yet appeared in Britain 
in this department, and it owes much of 
its value to the many accurate plates with 
which it is illustrated, executed by the 
late distinguished anatomist Mr. Fyrr. 
The lectures of Mr, Fyre on human ana- 
tomy, long delivered in the University of 
Edinburgh, were illustrated by numerous 
appeals to the structure of the lower ani- 
mals, which he had made a_ particular 
subject of study, and his valuable Manual 
of Comparative Anatomy, published in 
1813, was the first original work of the 
kind which had appeared in our language. 
A small part only of the lectures on com- 
parative anatomy, by the late Dr, Har- 
woop, has been published. 








The indefatigable and successful lahours 
of the two Hunters have elucidated many 
of the most intricate of the animal 
economy, and the y interesting views 
of Darwin laid open many new paths of 
curious inquiry in the application of com- 
parative anatomy to human physiology. 
The varied and useful labours of the late 
distinguished Sir E. Home, whose merits 
have naturally been least appreciated at 
home where they were least understood, 
continued for more than thirty years; they 
have been a principal means of preserving 
a taste for the study in this country, and 
have mainly contributed to extend the 
reputation of the British school of ana- 
tomy. The study has been also indebted 
to the labours of Professor Macartney 
of Dublin, particularly for his observa- 
tions on the structure of birds, and to the 
classical writings of Mr. Lawrence. The 
writings of Mr. E.i1s on zoophytes, and 
of Dr. Leacu on the articulated classes, 
are known to all Europe. Many inte- 
resting parts of this subject have also been 
illustrated by the labours of Dr. FLemine, 
Dr. Jounson, Sir ANrHony CARLISLE, 
Mr. Curr, Mr. Yarrevi, Mr. M‘Leay, 
and others. 

Besides the original work on compara- 
= anatomy by Mr. Fyre, we possess, in 

several elementary trea- 
+ wl translated from the French and the 
German, as that of Cuvier, of Carus, and 
of Biumensacu. Bostock’s classical 
work on physiology abounds with inte- 
resting zootomical details. Dr. Craicix, 
of Edinburgh, has recently published a 
separate treatise, which forms an article 
in the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The beautiful investigations 
of Sir Cuartes Beit on the nervous 
system have been chiefly conducted on 
the lower animals, and the interesting 
discoveries of Professor Buck.aNnp, as 
developed in his Reliquie Deluviane, 
have been chiefly made by the applica- 
tion of comparative osteology to geolo- 

uiries. 


ro; twenty years ago, unsuccessful 
attempts were made by the patrons of the 
University of Edinburgh to introduce the 
late Dr. Barciay, who had accumulated 
for twenty years materials for teaching 
this science, as professor of comparative 
anatomy in that great medical school, and 
no attempts have since been made to sup- 
ply this deficiency in the great northern 
university. In 1816 Dr. Barciay com- 
menced 


anatomy at Edinburgh, which he con- 
tinued in the summer season to the end 
of his valuable career. In 1824 (the last 
year of his lectures) he entrusted me with 
the part of his course which related to the 
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anatomy of the invertebrated classes of 
animals. 


Dublin, Dr. Remy in Bristol, 
Scourer in the Andersonian University 
of Glasgow. Annual courses of a few lec- 
tures on some select parts of comparative 
anatomy are given in the theatre of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London to 
the members of that body, and these 
courses have successively exercised the 
talents of Mr. Anernertuy, Sir E. Home, 
Sir A. Cooper, Mr. Lawrence, Sir A, 
Caruiste, Sir C. Bett, Mr. Gaern, and 
other eminent anatomists. Mr. Tuomas 
Bex has also given separate courses of 
lectures on comparative anatomy at Guy's 
Hospital, and Mr. Sourn has given simi- 
lar courses at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Numerous zootomical collections exist 
in this country, although they are scarcely 
ever employed in teaching the subject. 
The Barclayan Museum, now belonging to 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh, is the richest in Scotland, and an 
Osteological Museum, containing many 
valuable skeletons, as of the dugong, the 
walrus, the fossil elk, the hippopotamus, 
the camel, has been recently formed in the 
University of Edinburgh by the exertions 
of Professor Jameson. The Hunterian 
Museum of Glasgow contains many inte- 
resting zootomical preparations, and the 
collection of the Andersonian Institution is 
increasing by the labours of Dr. Scouser. 
The zootomical part of the Museum of the 
Royal Institution of Liverpool has been 
greatly indebted to Professor Trai, of 
Edinburgh, and the splendid zoological 
Museum of Manchester, which fills seven 
apartments, contains several interesting 
specimens of comparative osteology, both 
recent and fossil. The zootomical part of 
the Museum of Dr. Kipp, at Oxford, has 
been much extended by the labours of Dr. 
Ocxe, and several zootomical prepara- 
tions are preserved in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum of the same city, which contains also 
the collection of fossil animals formed by 
Dr. BuckLtanv. The Museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Dublin, though defi- 
cient in osteological specimens, containe 
many dissected zootomical preparations of 
great beauty and value preserved in spirit. 
The collection of Dr. Macartney in Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, is small but select, 
and that of the Park-street Medical School 
is extending by the labours of Dr. Harr. 
The Museum of the Dublin Royal Society 
contains few zootomical preparations, but 
possesses the most complete skeleton of 
the great fossil elk which has been hi- 
therto found. 

In this metropolis there are many inte- 
resting private zootomical collections, be- 
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sides those attached to the itals and | 
medical schools, as that of Mr. Lane-| 
starr, the Museum of M. De La Fons, | 
that of Mr. Tuomas Bevt, and of Mr. ' 
Yarre.t. The collection in this Univer- | 
sity has been formed expressly for teach- | 
ing this department, and owes much to- 
the skill and taste of the pupils. There 
exists also a rich collection of specimens 
in Guy’s Hospital, which is rapidly extend- | 
ing by the judicious liberality of the direc- 
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fractures and luxations, in which the frag- 
ments of the bone project, considerably, 
externally, and offer a great resistance to 
our efforts at reduction; spina ventosa, 
or osteo sarcoma affecting the centre or 
one extremity of a bone; artificial arti- 
culations, the consequence of ununited 
fractures ; finally, comminuted fracture of 
the articular extremities, produced by 
gun-shots, or other projectiles, &c. The 


/greater part of the lesions which I have 


tors of that vast establishment. That of | just enumerated has been pointed out 


St. Thomas's Hospital contains many beau- | 
tiful preparations, made by Sir A. Cooper, | 
and was formerly used in the lectures of 
Mr. Sovrn on Comparative Anatomy. A 
small, but very select collection, exists also | 
in King’s College, which is rapidly extend- 
ing, and the Zoological Society of London | 
has commenced the formation of a Mu- 
seum of Comparative Anatomy and Zoo- 
logy, which, with the extraordinary oppor- | 
tunities they enjoy, may be expected ulti- | 
mately to equal any in Europe. The most | 


extensive and useful collection of z00to- | 


to you, in another lecture, as indicating 
amputation of the limb ; it is true, in fact, 
that the choice which the surgeon has to 
make between amputation and resection, 
depends less on the nature of the disease 
or injury, than on the circumstances by 
which it is attended ; the extent and seve- 
rity of the local disorders, the manner in 
which the patient's constitution is affected, 
&c.; thus, caries affecting only one arti- 
cular surface, or apophysis, will, ceteris 
paribus, require resection, whilst it would 
be useless if beth articular surfaces were 


mical specimens in the British dominions | diseased, if the affection of the soft part was 
is that preserved in the Museum of the | considerable, if the duration of the dis- 
College of Surgeons of London, a consi- | ease, or along and copious suppuration, 


derable nucleus of which was formed by 
the late Mr. Jonn Hunter. This collec- 
tion, however, like most of those I have 
mentioned, is, unfortunately for these stu- 
dies in this country, very little employed 


in communicating instruction either in 
comparative anatomy or animal physiology. 
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[Revised (before translation) by the Barow bimself in the 
fasciculi of his ** Lecons Orales de Clinique Chirur- 
gicale,’’ published periodically by G. Bailliere, laris.) 


ON RESECTION OF THE LOWER JAW. 
Resection of the inferior Maxillary Bone. 


Berore we speak, Gentlemen, of re- 
section of the lower jaw-bone, it may not 
be amiss to lay before you some considera- 
tions on resection of bones in‘general. The 
cases in which wefind ourselves compelled 
to cut away more or less of the body or 
articular extremity of a boue, while we 
preserve the limb, are those of an old 
sanies, which we cannot arrest; deep- 
seated necrosis, destroying a great part, or 





the whole thickness, of a bone; recent 


had affected the patient’s constitution to 
any considerable extent. Resection will 
be sufficient for the reduction of a com~ 
minuted fracture, with protrusion of the 
fragments through the wound, and will 
usually be attended with success ; but this 
method is ineffectual, and will not prevent 
the fatal accidents which follow fractures, 
when the tendons, muscles, nerves, or 
vessels, have been lacerated ; in a word, in 
these cases, which I have in a former 
lecture described to you as imperiously 
requiring amputation, it is useless to 
compare the two operations in a greater 
number of circumstances ; the duty of the 
surgeon chiefly lies in deciding whether 
the operation be applicable to the case 
before him, and in weighing carefully its 
chances of success as compared with am- 
putation. As to the lower jaw, every ope- 
ration in which a portion of this bone is 
removed by the application of the saw 
upon two different points, is, properly 
speaking, a resection ; however, the name 
is more particularly applied by surgeons 
to an operation which has for its object 
the removal of the broken extremities in 
cases of fracture, in order to obtain their 
reunion, if the fracture be recent ;—to ex- 
cite an action necessary to the formation 
of callus, if the fracture be old. It is 
difficult to establish any method of resec- 
tion of the lower jaw which will be 
applicable to the generality of cases requir- 
ing this operation; it must necessarily 


vary according to a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, 
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Injurious Opinion respecting the Resection |to come to Paris to seek some relief for 
of Bones in ununited Fractures.—Unique | his infirmity; at that time his state was 
Case. as follows:—Of the two fragments, the 
Surgeons have long entertained an/| posterior, formed by the remnant of the 

opinion which is very injurious, with| ramus, had the form of an elongated flat 

regard to the resection of bones in cases| cone; it had executed a slight movement 
of ununited fracture. They imagined of rotation from without inwards, so that 
it was absolutely necessary to cut out) its upper edge, instead of regarding the 
both fragments of the bone before a|molar teeth, was directed towards the 
solid callus could be laid down; hence! tongue; at the same time it was strongly 
they avoided this operation in a great|drawn forward from the anterior frag- 
number of cases when this double resec-| ment, and lay in the substance of the 
tion was extremely difficult, if not impos-| cheek; it inclined obliquely from above 
sible: thus, for example, they rarely had | downwards, supporting the wise tooth, the 
recourse to it in fractures of the femur, | crown of which was excessively inclined 
where frequently the fragments ride upon |also, In front of this tooth a sharp point, 
one another; the upper portion is the, beneath which nothing could be felt, indi- 
only one which can generally be got at} cated that a part of the alveolar arch, 
with facility, while the inferior fragment, | nearly an inch in length, was continuous 
carried backwards and inwards, is too| with the fragment, but that all beneath 
deep-seated to be exposed by an incision | this edge, between it and the angle of the 


in this direction, while the presence of The anterior 
impostant vessels prevents any operation | fragment, formed by what remained of the 
on the inner side of the limb. [ am in- 
clined to regard this opinion as altogether 
wrong, and hold that the resection of one | 
fragment is sufficient to obtain the con- | 
solidation of both; at least two cases, in| 
which I employed this practice, turned 
out successfully. The first was that ofa 
female, who had for eighteen months an 
ununited fracture of the thigh; we ex- 





posed the superior fragment by an incision 


jaw, had been destroyed. 


jaw, was so considerably displaced, that 


its extremity, corresponding to the frac- 
tured point, was carried to the right, and 
beneath the point, of the other fragment. 
When the finger was brought along the 
base of the jaw as far as the cicatrix which 
had been formed on the right side of the 
face, the projection of the point of the ante- 
rior fragment was easily felt, and, beneath 
the prominence, the cavity resulting from 


This point of the 


on the outer side of the limb, cut off the | the loss of substance. 
projecting portion of bone, reduced the | fragment, to judge from the interval which 
fracture, and were fortunate enough to} separated its extremity from the second 
obtain consolidation in about two months. molar tooth, was nearly an inch long, and 


The subject of the second observation was | was formed by that part of the bone of 
a young Russian officer, who was struck | the jaw which had supported the two first 
in 1814 by a ball, which traversed the| great molar teeth; however, when the 
upper part of the neck and the face, pass- state of the parts was examined in the in- 
ing from left to right obliquely upward. | terior of the mouth, the overlopping of 
The entrance of the ball took place, on | the bones was such, that the loss of sub- 
the left side, immediately below the base | stance was barely perceptible ; the second 
and angle of the jaw, close to the external small" grinder of the anterior fragment 
carotid artery, and above the os hyoides;| nearly touched the wise tooth of the pos- 
the ball passed out on the opposite side, in| terior one; the right half of the lower 
front of the insertion of the masseter mus- | dental arch appeared considerably shorter 
cle, passing through the bone, and break- | than the left moiety, and hence arose such 
ing off the ramus from its body, which it!a want of correspondence between the 
comminuted: the wounded man lost a/two dental arches, that they preserved 
great deal of blood ; at the commencement, | their natural relation only in a single 


deglutition and respiration were difficult ; 
efter the eschars were detached, an abun- | 
dant suppuration set in; and, finally, after 
six months treatment, and the extraction | 


point; the left lower incisor touched the 
middle incisor of the upper jaw, but when 
the left portion of the jaw was seized be- 
tween the index-finger and thumb, and 


of a great number of splinters, the external reduced toits natural position, an interval 
wounds closed, though the fracture was|of about an inch was found between the 
not consolidated. To judge by the quan-| wise tooth and the nearest one to it. You 
tity of splinters which came away, we | can conceive how articulation and masti- 
would say nearly an inch of the bone had | cation must have been impeded by such a 
been destroyed. M. de R. followed the | state of things, both on account of the 
Russian army in its retreat from France, | want of relation between the dental arches 
returned with it again in 1815, and it was | from the isolated movements of the frag- 
not until 1818 that he received permission | ments, and from the weakness of the mo- 
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tion where one fragment was elevated.’ patient did not even seem to have lost the 
To these inconveniences were added consi- | prominence of the chin. But the principal 
derable deformity. As soon as the patient | difficulty of the case was this: —To cure the 
ceased to support his jaw with a cravat patient without deformity, it was neces- 
tied round the head, it felldown, the mouth sary that the two fragments should be re- 
remained open, and the saliva constantly | duced to their natural position; that is, 
flowed away; in addition to these, the that the posterior fragment should be de- 
chin deviated to the right side, so that the pressed to the left side, while the anterior 
face seemed to describe a curve from left should be elevated to a proper level with 
to right. M. de R. applied himself in the it. It remained to discover some means 
first instance to Baron Percy, who de- for fulfilling this last and most important 
cided upon cutting out the two fragments, indication. The first means we made use 
and bringing the portions of bone together; of, which were continued for a month, 
for this object, and with the expectation had no other effect than to depress by 
of being able to act more freely on the degrees the posterior fragment, and re- 
posterior fragment, which its muscles kept store to it its mobility. M. Lemarre, a 
tightly drawn up against the inferior den- distinguished dentist, proposed other 
tal arch, he thought fit to draw the last simple and ingenious means, as soon as 
upper molar tooth; but this was scarcely the indications which we wished to fulfil 
accomplished, when the posterior frag-| were explained to him. They consisted, 
ment, deprived of its point of support, and first, in replacing the upper wise tooth, 
yielding to the action of its muscles,|which had been drawn out, by an ivory 
ascended higher and higher, turning upon tooth ; the object of this was to oppose 
its condyle, until the tooth which it sup-|the ascension of the posterior fragment. 
ported was lodged in the cavity caused by | Secondly, to maintain the two fragments 
the extraction of the superior wise tooth.|in a proper position, by means of pla- 
The point of the fragment fixed itself in| tina wires attached on one side to the 
the substance of the cheek, on a level with | teeth fixed near the points of the fracture, 
the upper dental arch, and remained im-|and on the other, to the corresponding 
moveable in that position; the interval by teeth of the superior dental arch. The 
which it was separated from the inferior | adoption of these means being agreed on, 
fragment appeared considerably increased the operation was performed on the 14th 
from below upward. This accident, which | July, 1818, in the following manner :—The 
it was difficult to foresee, aggravated the substa ance of the right cheek being seized 
melancholy state of the patient, when he | between the thumb and index-finger ofthe 
was referred to me by Baron Percy. The | right-hand, a histoury was passed through 
resection of the fragments seemed the | the soft parts, from without inwards, and 
first indication, but it was not sufficient to | | perpendicularly to the axis of the jaw, 
have it in our power to perform the ope-| nearly three lines behind the projection 
ration without danger or difficulty; for it|formed by the posterior fragment; the 
seemed certain that the difficulty of bring- | blade was now lowered as far as the bone, 
ing the fragments into contact, would be | and the soft parts covering it within and 
increased by any loss of substance which | without were divided circularly, after 
they might suffer. Being, however, con-| which a portion of the bone, about three 
vinced by experience that it was sufficient | inches in length, was cut away with a 
to perform the resection of ore fragment straight fine saw; this portion was ex- 
only, in order to ensure consolidation, 1/ tracted on the inner side of the mouth. 
decided upon applying it to the posterior | Our care was now directed to the anterior 
fragment, and contenting myself with| fragment, which we wished simply to 
scraping the anterior one. But, as we|denude; and this was done by passing a 
have before remarked, the posterior frag- | kind of gouge, used by engravers on wood, 
ment was destroyed in the part corre-|along the oblique edge of the fragment, 
sponding with the base of the jaw, while,| from the point where it projected in the 
on the contrary, the anterior fragment was| skin, as far as the second molar tooth. 
injured in the part corresponding with the | The whole of this edge was scraped, and a 
alveolar ridge; hence, even if the two] quantity of soft fibro-cartilage covering 
fragments could be brought into their|it removed. When things were so far ad- 
natural positions, we could not expect to} state ot the parts; it immediately sunk 
place them in contact. vanced, and the antcrior fragment was 

This objection, however, had not much | brought toits proper position, the finger was 
weight with me, for I had frequently seen, | introduced into the mouth to ascertain the 
in cases of amputation of the jaw, an os-]into a kind of gutter, formed in front by 
seous production passing from one portion|the second small molar, behind by the 
to the other, and so exactly filling up the} wise tooth of the posterior fragment, and 
space produced by the operation, that the'on the inner side by a ridge of the gum. 











We now commenced our efforts to fix the 
fragments, M. Lemaire began by fixing, 
in the place of the last up 

strong artificial molar, the om of which 
was furnished with a cavity to receive the 
inferior wise tooth: the bit of ivory was 
fixed to the second last upper molar by a 
platinum wire; the object of it was to 
replace the tooth which had been drawn, 
and to keep the posterior fragment in 
position when depressed. This, as I men- 
tioned before, was the first indication to 
accomplish after the resection. A loop of 
platinum wise was then thrown round the 
crown of the wise tooth of the posterior 
fragment, and the two ends of the wire, 
carried across over the tongue, were fixed 
round the crown of the lower small molar 
tooth on the left side ; by this means the 
posterior fragment was brought inwards, 
and retained on the same line with the 
anterior one, being firmly fixed to it, and 
compelled to follow all its movements. 
Finally, in order to be more sure of ac- 
complishing our object, it was necessary 
to fix the two fragments of the lower jaw 
(now united) to the upper jaw. This was 


to be done by passing another loop of 
wire round the smaller molar of the lower 
jaw on the right side, and attaching its. 
extremities to the corresponding upper, 
molar of the left jaw; but here the dif- 


ficulties commenced. The loop continually 
slipped from the lower tooth; and when 
it was at length fixed, it gave way as soon 
as the wire was put on the stretch. This 
accident happened several times; the 
muscles attached to the anterior fragment, 
which had hitherto offered no resistance, 
now became irritated, and offered powerful 
opposition to any force tending to extend 
them. Ten full hours were spent in use- 
less efforts of this kind, when I conceived 
the idea of ing a strong loop of 


doubled pack-thread round the last tooth | 


of the anterior fragment; this gave us a! 
better purchase on the jaw, which sud- 


BARON DUPUYTREN ON RESECTION OF THE JAW. 


A close bandage was applied round 

chin, and the patient carried to bed. 
@ extremely fatigued; he was to 
keep absolute silence. The night 
was passed quietly enough, but bad symp- 
toms were not long in making their ap- 
pearance; the pressure of the false tooth 
on the upper gum, and of the wire on the 
tongue, gave rise to excessive pain; the 
patient expressed, in writing, his fear that 
his tongue was cut through ; besides, the 
action of the fragments, in ‘endeavouring 
to return to their old positions, was trans- 
ferred through the wires to the upper jaw, 
and caused such excessive pain in this 
bone as to banish sleep altogether, and 
even force tears from the patient. On 
the eighth day some pus was mixed with 
the mucus discharged from the mouth; 
emollient injections were frequently thrown 
in, and were repeated to the end of the 
treatment, as they were very agreeable to 
the feelings of the patient. The dressings 
were not removed before the twenty- 
eighth day, when the small external 
wound was found nearly healed, and the 
suppuration, never abundant, was much 
diminished. On the thirty-second day 
the wound in the cheek was completely 
cicatrised ; on the fortieth day pus ceased 
to be discharged, and all pain was gone; 
on the sixty-first day the bandage was re- 


,moved to examine the state of the parts; 


when the finger was passed along the base 
of the jaw, we could feel a new produc- 
tion, firm, and extending, manifestly ob- 
liquely upwards, from one fragment to the 
other. This state of things was as satis- 
factory as possible, and we deferred fur- 
ther examination for two days. On the 
sixty-third day the two loops of wire, by 
which the dental arches had been fixed, 
were removed. We now attempted some 
slight movement of depression and eleva- 
tion, and if we were at first grieved to see 
| that the jaw inclined a little to the right 
in being depressed, we were not the less 


denly yielded with a sound, the signal of | astounded to observe that the patient had 


its reduction. 
now easily brought from the right 
lower molar, and fixed round the left 
upper one ; another wire was passed 
from the right lower canine tooth to the 
left upper canine; thus the two jaws were 
brought together as closely as possible, 
i, e. the left lower middle incisor, instead of 
corresponding with the same tooth in the 
upper jaw, touched the right middle in- 
cisor, and so on for the other teeth; this 
was a slight deformity, but it was to be 
remembered that we had to combat an 
actual loss of substance, and that if the 
reduction had been perfectly just, we must 
have left an interval between the frag- 
ments, that would never have been filled 


The ends of the wire were! recovered the 





wer of bringing it per- 
fectly to its level, in such a way, that, after 
several alternate movements of depression 
and elevation, you would imagine you saw 
an herbivorous animal in the act of mas- 
ticating. On the sixty-eighth day we re- 
solved to remove the wire which fixed the 
two fragments together, because the frac- 
ture must now have heen united, if ever 
it was to be so, and because the inclina- 
tion of the jaw to the right side was rather 
a necessary result of the loss of substance, 
than a proof that-the fracture was not 
consolidated. We now saw that the pa- 
tient had some reason for expressing 
his fear that his tongue was cut through, 
and we discovered the true cause of the 
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m he had suffered. The two 
from the right 


j 


half the thickness of the tongue, but as 
the fibres first divided became united as 
the wire penetrated more deeply, the lat- 
ter were found in the middle of the sub- 
stance of the tongue. They were divided 
and withdrawn, and the patient permitted: 
to speak, after sixty-eight days of the most 
absolute silence. The artificial tooth was 
removed on the eighty-third day, and on 
the ninetieth the obliquity of the jaw to’ 
the right wes much diminished. The face 
now recovered its symmetry by degrees, 
and when M. de R. left Paris, the chin 
seemed to occupy its usual place on the 
median line; the teeth of the lower jaw 
corresponded with those of the upper one, 
within the breadth of one incisor tooth ; 
when the lower jaw was depressed, it in- 
clined a little to the right, but recovered 
again its natural position when elevated. ! 
The articulation of sound was clear and 
distinct. The patient commenced to use 
solid food. The most close examination | 
of the lower jaw left no doubt that perfect | 
consolidation had taken place,a circum- | 
stance which might have been pronounced | 
indeed, decidedly, from the symptoms be-| 
fore enumerated. However, the posterior | 
fragment was a little more elevated than | 
the anterior. In this state they acquired 
a perfect degree of union, considerably | 
favoured by the docility, courage, and| 
confidence of the patient, which did not 
desert him fora moment during the course 
of this long and painful treatment. 


THE LANCET. 





London, Saturday, October 12, 1833. 
—— 

Experience has sho-yn but too often, 
that when a man has long held a promi- 
nent station at Court, and has been ena- 
bled by virtue of his high office, or sup- 
posed talent, to exercise the functions of 
authority, he becomes so puffed up by self- 
conceit, that he is only tolerated by his 
superiors, because they believe that he 
cannot be shaken off without inconve- 
nience. Of course we are far from inti- 
mating that the present position of Sir 
Henry Hairorp bears any relation to 
the one here described. In fact, it would 





ill become us, considering the rumours 
which are afloat, to write with any degree 
of precision on the subject, Sir Henry 
is an important functionary, at least in 
his own estimation, and must be noticed,. 
therefore, with becoming decorum. The 
busy tongue of rumour, however, pays no 
respect to persons in giving currency to 
strange surmises concerning this courtly 
physician. It is said that the baronet, 
having “ lost favour” in the highest quar- 
ter, is about to withdraw from the anxie- 
ties of a profession no longer profitable, to 
his seat in Leicestershire, and there reflect 
on the chequered circumstances of by- 
gone times. While full credence appears 
to be given to this report, in several well- 
informed circles, the Hall in the College 
in Pall Mall East has recently been the 
scene of secret evening meetings, the pro- 
ceedings of which have, it is said, exhi- 
bited extreme bustle and hilarity. It is 
also reported, that at these meetings there 
were present certain meddling emissaries: 
from the College of Surgeons and the 
Company of Apothecaries, and that Sir 
Henry Hatrorp, as the presiding ge- 
nius, displayed that species of tact and 
talent which furnished the best guarantee 
of his influence in the right quarter, and 
led the assembled monopolists to shake 
the very foundation of the edifice with 
their cheers at the anticipated ruin of the 
cause of medical reform. 

Without affecting to believe either, we 
present both statements to the profession. 
It certainly is no concern of ours whether 
Sir Henry be well or ill received, either. 
at the Palace or in Downing-street. It 
matters not to us or to the profession 
whether there have been morning, after- 
noon, or midnight meetings in the College 
of Physicians ; but it is of infinite import- 
ance that Government should understand 
that Sir Henry Hacrorp is not and 
cannot be the oracle of the medical profes- 
sion, and that any scheme of reform sug~ 
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gested by that individual, would be re-|matters concerning medical polity, and 
ceived with a general feeling of distrust, |that Earl Grey and Lord Brovcnam 
not to say indignation. That the mono- | will not be permitted to present obstacles 
polists are at work cannot be doubted ;' to the full consummation of his wishes? 
that some plan has been devised by them | Is the report well founded, we ask, which 
for preventing the profession and the, | attributes to this courtly Baronet a decla- 
public from enjoying the advantages which | ,Fation of strong attachment to the “ ho- 
would result from a liberal change in the nourable ” principles of the late Tory 
system of medical government and educa-' administration, an abhorrence of the un- 
tion cannot be questioned, and that these just principles of the Grey ministry, 
proceedings have received the full and ac- and an expression of sincere satisfaction 
tive sanction of Sir Henry Harorp is) that his cause (the cause of the College) 


more than probable. If we were to judge, 
indeed, from the tone and manner of some 


of the leading monopolists. we should be| 
| caution from the press is required by Earl 


disposed to put the worst construction on 
the prospect before us, and to anticipate 


| will not be decided by Whig arbiters ? 


There is, however, nothing to fear, as 
we feel confident that not one word of 


Grey and his colleagues to develop the 





that the promised motion, in the House of| views of Sir Henry, or to explain the 
Commons, for a committee of inquiry into | mischief which would arise from the ac- 
medical abuses, will be rejected. | complishment of his objects. 

What, then, is the project of these | Often has it been wisely said, that a 
boreughmongering monopolists? We are Government in this country cannot be 
told that it is this, that Sir Henry and his! useful unless it be strong, and its strength 
“Fe.ttows” having abandoned all hope can nowhere exist if it be found not in the 
of continuing to enrich themselves and favourable opinion of the public. Does 
their connexions by controlling the ap~|Sir Henry then believe, that if Mrnis- 
pointments to all the medical offices of' ters were blind enough to encourage 
our great hospitals, they declare them-| his designs, his slavering adulations would 
selves ready to uphold the existing mono-| prove equally beneficial to the Govern- 
polies of the College of Surgeons and/ment with the approving voice of the 
Company of Apothecaries, on condition| whole profession—heard as that voice 
that those bodies will support a claim! would be in every city, town, village, and 
which the Fellows of the College of Physi- hamlet, of the kingdom? We should not 
cians are about to bring before Parlia-| have thought this new scheme of suffi- 
ment, to empower them to grant, or, in| cient importance to claim the least atten- 
other words, se/l medical degrees. ‘tion, had we not heard from authority on 

That such a device should have ema-| which the fullest reliance may be placed, 
nated from the head of any rational being, \that the monopolists are actually in mo- 
is truly amazing; but far more astound- tion, and that Sir Henry is their ap- 
ing is the impudence of those persons who! pointed leader. Thus, we are urged to re- 
protest that the project will be successful, ' new the recommendation which we have 
because, and merely because, it is supported | ‘often given in this Journal, to the effect 
by Sir Henny Hatrorp. Is it true, that medical practitioners will take every 
then, that this pampered President has opportunity of explaining to members of 
given his underlings and sycophants to the legislature the distracted state of the 
understand, that the Royal ear is acces-| profession owing to the abuses which 
sible only to Ais recommendation in nisine been generated in the halls of the 
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incorporated monopolists. There is no-|lecturer had found it expedient to adopt 
thing to fear from the eel-backed Presi-| towards his Demonstrator,—an officer who 
dent of the College of Physicians and his | had faithfully exercised his talents for the 
goodly associates, unless the members of; benefit of his “ superior,” during eight 
the profession sleep at their posts, and | years of not over-agreeable occupation in 


abandon a duty, the conscious discharge | 
of which is demanded by every obligation | 
which can be considered binding in an| 
enlightened state of society. 


the dissecting-room. 
The pupils required no extrinsic aid to 
prompt them in the performance of a 


iduty ; they already understood the con- 


| duct of Mr. Stan.ey; no republication of 





Tue performance of a very disagreeable 
labour has been rendered unnecessary, in 
consequence of a gratifying display of 
intelligence and good feeling by the stu- 
dents of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 
the last Lancet we promised to devote a 
few pages to “ the history” of the elec- 
tion struggle of 1826, with a view to enable 
the students to form a just conception of| 
the conduct of Mr. Sraniey respecting | 
the appointment of Demonstrators. In/ 
that contest Mr. Skey was marked out as! 
the victim of Mr. Stantey’s prejudice. ! 
The pupils, however, stimulated by a just | 
sense of the importance of the office and | 
of the attention which ought to be paid to) 
their interests, resisted, almost to a man, ! 
an attempt to exclude Mr. Skey from the 
chair of Demonstrator after that gentle- | 
man had received the earnest recommend- 
ation of Mr. Asernetuy, and after, too, 
he had, by his unwearied exertions, won 
A 
renewal of the scenes of that period would, 


the favourable opinion of the class. 


under existing circumstances, be prejudi- 
cial not only to the pupils themselves, but 
to that improvement in medical discipline 
which so many zealous, experienced, and | 


philosophic practitioners are energetically | 
labouring to attain. 
We must now acknowledge that we | 


were guilty of an injustice to the students 


of St. Bartholomew, in supposing that | 


they required a revival of the records of | 
1826 as essential to their perfect compre- 
hension of the line of policy which the; 

No. 528, ; 


‘the proceedings of 1826 can make them 


feel a stronger conviction of the injuries 
that have been inflicted on Mr. Sxey's 
reputation and prospects,—no historical 
revival could have the effect of bringing 
down upon Mr. Stantey a more ample 
measure of condemnation,—than is to be 
found in the following resolutions :— 


“ THEATRE OF ANATOMY, ST. BARTHO- 
LOMEW’'S HOSPITAL, 


“A meeting of the senior students of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital was held in 
the Anatomical Theatre of that institution 
on Friday, the 4th instant, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the pro- 
sriety of presenting Mr. Skey, the late 
demonstrator, with some mark of their 
respect,— 

“ Mr. J. Stappen in the Chair. 


“ The Chairman briefly explained, that 
the objects of the meeting were not to 
consider why Mr. Sxry no longer held the 
office of Demonstrator: but to express 
their regret at his secession, and to pre- 
sent him with some tribute of respect for 
his indefatigable exertions to promgte the 
interests of the school, while cathocted 


|with the anatomical department of St. 


Bartholomew's Hospital. 


“ Resolution ist. Proposed by Mr. 
Knigut, seconded by Mr. Hiren- 
cock, and carried unanimously, 
‘That this meeting views with re- 
gret the absence of Mr. Skey from 
the anatomical department of this 
school.’ 

“ Resolution 2nd. Proposed by Mr. Fur- 
LEY, seconded by Mr. Huntre, and 
carried unanimously, ‘That a Snuff 
Box, and a vote of thanks, he pre- 
seuted to Mr. Skry, in token of 
the marked admiration and respect 
of the Class.’ 

“ Resolution 3rd. Proposed by Mr. Mrt- 
Ler, seconded by Mr. Ponten, and 
carried unanimously, ‘ That acom- 
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mittee of five Students (who from 
themselves shall elect a treasurer) 
be appointed to receive su 
scriptions, and to carry into effect 
the foregoing resolutions.’ 


“The following gentlemen were then 
severally p seconded, and unani- 
mously elected members of the committee. 


“Mr. Knicut, Mr. Furey, 
Mr. Stappen, Mr. Hunter.” 
Mr. Rocxerr. 

Next to the restoration of Mr. Skry to 
the office of demonstrator, nothing can 
prove so satisfactory to the independent 
members of the profession as this sentence 
of condemnation on Mr. STan.ty, passed 
on him unreserverlly by his own students. 
Never, surely, was a purer tribute offered 
to justice, when it is recollected, that the 
court of inquiry is no other than Mr. 
STANLEY’s own theatre, and the jurors who 
conduct the investigation, those very gen- 
tlemen who have witnessed, during a long 


series of years, the conduct both of lec-, 


turer and demonstrator. As there are 
few who will consider that Mr. Stantey 
has not already received sufficient punish- 
ment for his wrong doing, we shall not 
endeavour to render more poignant the 
feelings of self accusation, of which he 
must be now the unhappy subject. But it 
is essential that we should offer a few ge- 
neral observations explanatory of the 
system of election in our hospitals, and of 
the encouragement which that system in- 
variably receives in the whole of our char- 
tered medical institutions. 

Previous to entering on the general 
question, we must advert to a charge 
that has been directed against us by a 
hired tool of corruption. It is alleged by 
this despicable blockhead that we have 
« Jent our best assistance to get up a riot,” 
by, of course, having called upon Mr. 
SraniEy to explain his conduct in the 
presence of his class. A “ lecture-room,” 
exclaims the scribe of Longman and Co., 
“ is not the fittest place in the world for 
deciding such points.” Why, trily, if all 


1826 AND OF 1833. 


lecture-rooms resembled the scribe’s own, 
this would be correct enough, since it is 
not very probable that an appeal to empty 
benches would lead to any satisfactory 
decision. Of course we do not notice an 
accusation, coming from such a quarter, 
with a view to its refutation. It is, in 


short, for the sake of amusement that we 
cite the charge, because it has now the 





| effect of placing Mr. Stanixy in a some- 
| what ludicrous position with respect to his 


| . . . 
‘own hireling writer. Macreop refers, 


with apparent exultation, to Mr. Sran- 
| Ley’s “statement,” and, of course, was 
|ordered to commend the withholding of 
an explanation from the pupils, on the 
"ground that the class had no business to 
|“ interfere” in the appointment of a de- 
monstrator. Admirable sagacity! But 
observe what happened in the Theatre 
of Bartholomew's Hospital, on the 9th of 
November 1826. On the morning of that 
day, Mr. Sraniey himself posted a paper in 
the theatre, calling a meeting of the stu- 
dents that he might address them concern- 
ing the appointment of Mr. Skey to the 
office of demonstrator (Lancet, No. 168, 
p. 203); and, after a lengthened debate, 
the further consideration of the question 
was adjourned to the following day, when 
Mr. AneRNetuy’s proposition for adopt- 
ing the allot and other suggestions had 
been discussed at great length. 

Mr. Stantey—aye, knavish Goth, Mr. 
SranLey—said, “that the puPiILS were 
“ acting most properly in demanding their 
“ just rights. If they were not satisfied, 
“they had a right to insist upon every 
“ condition being performed, or toa return 
“ of their money.” 

Again, on Saturday, Nov. 25 (Lancer, 
No. 169, p. 252), in reply to a question 
from a pupil, as to whether it was to be 
considered that Mr. Skey was appointed, 
Mr. Siantey—aye, Goth, Mr. Sran- 
Ley—replied as follows :—“ J really am 
“ ready to do whatever THE CLASS requires 
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“of me. I state, that if tux CLASS concur |comply with the “ regulations” of the 
“ in the appointment of Mr. Sxey, I shall College of Surgeons before they can pre- 
“ certainly concur in it. I am ready to sent themselves as candidates for the 
“ support the work of those, to the utmost, diplomas—the first condition requiring that 
“whom THE CLASS may wish to have to the “ practice of a hospital in London” 
“ work.” shall be attended by them during six or 

Thus the precedent for calling on the twelve months. Thus the Council of the 
pupils to “ concur” in the appointment of College, consisting of twenty-one surgeons, 
a demonstrator, was established by the continue to throw immense sums of money 
very ill-used Mr. Sranvey himself! into the pockets of the chirurgical officers 

The gentlemen, then, studying in the of the hospitals. But how, it may be 
medical school of St, Bartholomew, having asked, does it appear, that the Council of 
very generously afforded to Mr. Skry the the College of Surgeons can be influenced 
best consolation it was in their power to by unworthy motives in framing a “ regu- 
bestow,—having by their kind resolutions |“ lation” of this description? The answer 
lessened the agony of wounded pride, and is brief, but to the point ;— Te Members of 
sustained a reputation which ought not to the Council are themselves those Hospital 
have been attacked, we must regard the Surgeons in whose favour the law is made ! 
appointments as settled during the pre- This ¢rading connexion for the sale of 
sent session, and we trust that no cir- | medical diplomas and certificates being 
cumstance will occur to disturb the tran- once “ recognised” between the twe 
quillity of any portion of the academical classes of chartered corporations, the ma- 


establishment. |nagers of the “ certificate” shops defy 


But what, however, are a few of, public opinion, spurn the claims of genius 


the items constituting the general ques- and industry, and insist on their right to 
tion to which we have already adverted ? ‘make their own private arrangements for 
They are to be sure “ trifles light as air” the occupation of avowedly important pub- 
in the estimation of the hospital func- Jie efices. Competition not being allowed, 
tionaries, but when they are weighed by the students too soon ascertain that ac- 
the sober judgment of men whose sensi- quirements, no matter how distinguished, 
bilities have not been destroyed by a too, weigh less than dust in the scale of hospital 
earnest devotion to the interests of Mam- patronage and favouritism. In a word, 
mon, are ponderous as the pillars of the the offices are soip for large sums of 
structure in which the enormities are fos- ; money, and the apprentices of the surgeons 
tered. The anatomical and surgical sys- | 4"¢ invariably regarded as the legal pur- 
tem of our hospitals exhibits one huge chasers. Thus, it is found, that the stu- 
machinery for money making. Every cir- | dent who has made no purchase, who has 
offered no bribe, no enormous premium 
with sham indentures, is irrevocably doomed 
to be excluded from every office of dis- 
tinction and profit in the whole of our 


cumstance is rendered subservient to that 
one end, and the moving power of the 
entire contrivance is controlled by a very 
few individuals. If we take the summit 


and deseend to the last step of the edifice, 
or if we start at the base and ascend 
gradually to the cupola, we shall inva- 
riably observe the scheme of operations 
tending to the accumulation of wealth. 
The pupils, for instance, are compelled to 


great hospitals. 

On a further examination of the links o. 
this odious chain of corruption, we find 
that for the mere liberty to walk through 
the wards, from twenty to thirty guineas 
are paid by each pupil. For permission to 

12 
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carry a box in the wards, and apply a few! To Parliament, then, our appeal for re- 
plasters and bandages, upwards of fifty | lief must be addressed; and we have the 
guineas are paid ; and for the opportunity consolation of believing that the appeal 
of performing such a curative operation as | will not be made in vain. 

the one executed by the “ scientific” CAS- 
WALL, upwards of seventy guineas are | 
thrown into the coffers of the surgeons!| Tue struggle at the Aldersgate-Street 
That the physicians and surgeons of ~ Dispensary is approaching its crisis, as 
charities ought to be well paid, liberally | the contest must terminate, virtually, 
rewarded, for their valuable services, will | within a very few days. 

not he questioned ; but is it just that they | Previously, however, to the day of clec- 
should derive their emoluments by trading | tion, some proceedings are to be trans- 
with the sufferings of the sick-poor? Be acted, which, in all probability, will be 


it known, moreover, that the system of | {llowed by most important results. 
About a fortnight since we alluded to 


medical education sanctioned at Bartho- | 


lomew’s and the other chartered hospi- the probability that a meeting of the pro- 
q| fession would be held in the metropolis, 
} 


tals, is under the immediate direction an 
protection of the non-medical governors of | fer the purpose of taking into considera- 
True it is that the hos- | tion the course which should be adopted 


these charities. b ; 
pitals belong to the public, that the then- | in order to assure the ex-medical officers 
‘of the Aldersgate-Street Dispensary of the 


tres of anatomy and the dissecting-rooms | 


| 
which are attached to them, have been) 


built on public foundations, and with the 
aid of public funds; but the charters 


authorise the governors, as the trustees of | 


the public, to exercise an unchecked con- 


trol in regulating the affairs of these! . : 
| Hall, Great Queen Street, this evening, 


academic -eleemosynary establishments. | 
From what has been stated it appears that 
the College of Surgeons, in the exercise of 
its important functions, compels medical 
students to produce “certificates of com- 
petency ” from lecturers and other medi- 
cal officers, who obtain their places either 
by family influence or by purchase. 
While such a frightful system is upheld by 
the direct sanction and authority of Jaw, 
what advantage could be gained by the 
success of a partial struggle in one insti- 
tution? On the public no benefit could 
be conferred; to the profession neither 
increased respectability nor emolument 
would be afforded; “ honour” would re- 
main at the disposal of the “ dishonour- 
able,” and the royal charters would con- 
tinue to furnish the guilty with shields of 





legal protection. 


general feeling of admiration which their 
conduct had inspired. 

The arrangements, we understand, for 
holding that meeting, being completed, it 
is announced by public advertisement 
that it will take place at the Freemasons 


at six for seven precisely, Dr. Extiot- 
son in the chair. 

It is conjectured, from the extraordinary 
excitement which prevails amongst all 
ranks of the profession, that this meeting 
will be attended by not less than a thou- 
sand physicians and surgeons, and it is 
hoped that the students belonging to the 
whole of the medical schools will take this 
opportunity of testifying their approval of 
the determination of the medical officers 
of the Generai Dispensary, to resign their 
seats, and thus sacrifice their own inte- 
rests, in order to uphold the honour and 
respectability of the profession. 

The proceedings of this meeting will 
scarcely have terminated, when a general 
assembly of the subseribers of the dispen- 
sary will be held at the Dispensary House 





ALDERSGATE DISPENSARY.—ANOTHER CANDIDATE. 


in Aldersgate Street, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the circum- 
stances which led to the resignation of the 
Duke of Sussex as Presidefit, and the 
whole of the medical officers of the insti- 
tution. This meeting has been called by 
onc of the Vice-Presidents, in consequence 
of a requisition which was presented to 
him, signed by 108 of the governors. 

One of the laws of the institution 
requires that the testimonials of candi- 
dates for vacant medical offices, should 
receive the approval of the medical 
committee of the institution, before the 
candidates can be deemed qualified for 


clection. 


In pursuance of this law, the medical 
committee of the dispensary assembled 
on Wednesday-last. It consisted of Dr. 
Water, Mr. Lona, Mr. Jonatuan Pr- 


reina, Mr. Law, Mr. Cowarp, Mr. 
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| Mr. Cootmonpe vy, | Mr. Lane, 

|Mr. CLurrersuck, | Mr. J. Pereira, 

| Mr. Cowarp, Mr. JeremMian Pre 
| Mr. Loss, REIRA, 


Against the original motion, Mr. Brien. 
| Neutral, Mr. Spry and Mr. Stevenson. 

When the determination of the Medical 
;Committee was communicated to the Ge- 
jneral Committee, the excitement amongst 
lthis latter body became extreme. Lan- 
‘guage of a very violent description was 
! employed, and the Treasurer, Mr. Hea- 
| RING, the druggist, ‘hreatened to get “ an- 
“ other set of medical men to perform the 
“ duty of examining the testimonials.” 


| In accordance with this threat a resolu- 
tion was passed appointing a sub-commit- 
tee of three, “‘ to look over the list of sub- 
|“ seribers to the Dispensary, and select 
“other medical gentlemen,” to perform 
that duty which Dr. Wauver and his col- 
leagues had, greatly to their honour, de- 


James Cxurrersuck, Mr. Jexemran clined to execute. 

Perera, Mr. Hume Serv, Mr. Cuot-| Whilst all this is passing, aor 

monpecy, and Mr. W. H. Srevenson. |CANDIDATE for the office of surgeon 
At this meeting it was moved by Mr.|enters the field!—a worthy colleague of 

Lons, and seconded by Mr. Cuoimon- | that scientific operator, CHARLES CAS- 

The name of the new candidate 

If we 


ve.y, “ That as a general meeting of the WALL. 
“ governors was advertised to be held on | is, ROBERT BURKIT WYATT. 
“ Monday next, for the purpose of inves- |are not greatly deceived, these worthies 
“ tigating the circumstances which led to | will discover, when too late, that every 
“the resignation of the medical officers, gentleman in the profession will not only 
“the committee did not feel authorised to | refuse to meet them in consultation, but 


“examine the testimonials of any candi- will invariably shun their society. For the 


“date, until they should be made ac- 
“quainted with the decision of such 
“general meeting.” Anamendment was 
then moved by Mr. Brien, of Northamp- 
ton Square, “ That the committee feel 
“themselves authorised to proceed.” On 
the amendment being put from the chair, 
there appeared for it, Mr. Brien, the 
mover, and Mr. Spry, the seconder. 
Against it, all the members of the com- 
mittee but Mr. Srrvenson, who did not | 
vote. For the original motion of post-' 
ponement there were, 


present we hand these advertising ad- 
venturers over to the great meeting of 
their professional brethren, which is to, 
be held this evening in the Freemasons 
Hall. 

When we take every circumstance con- 
nected with this affair into consideration, 
we congratulate the profession that two 
individuals, calling themselves “ sur- 
geons,” have had the audacity to present 
themselves as candidates for the vacant 
offices. Inthe absence of such a violation 
of good faith—of such a gross violation of 
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professional privilege—we should have 
had no means of ascertaining the fervid 
commendation so universally bestowed on 
the ex-medical officers of the dispensary, 
and of the execration with which their 
degraded opponents, the candidates, will 
be everywhere assailed. ‘If Caswaxt and 
Wryarr are conscious of having acted with 
integrity, let them attend this evening at the 
Freemasons Hail and defend themselves, 
in the face of their professional brethren. 





Tne cholera has continued to advance 
in Paris since the receipt of our news from 
that capital, published last week, but the 
rapidity of its march has not been accele- 
rated. On the contrary, the rate of its 
progress was rather diminished within the 
few days preceding the transmission of in- 
formation to us on Monday last. The 
number of patients admitted into the 

Dieu up to Sunday, was about 120, 

hom more than one-third had died. 
Twenty new patients have heen admitted 
into La Charité since the 2nd ult. Of 
these, six only have fallen victims. Our 
reporter in Paris saw six cases amongst 
the children at the Enfans Malades, al 
of which died. The symptoms and morbid 
appearances in those cases were exactly 
the same as those which characterised 
the disease when it was formerly in Paris, 
so that thus far it has not been in the 
least modified by its sojourn. No sur- 
prise, however, can be felt at this, if we 
ield our faith to the views expressed by 
a. Tyrer at the Medical Society of 
Londom, The cholera patients are iso- 
lated in all the hospitals but the Enfans 
Malades, where they are mixed with the 
other cases. Respecting the treatment 
adopted in Paris, we can add nothing to 
what is already known in this country 
respecting it. It is, equally inefficacious 
with that employed last year, and the 
greater part of the physicians seem con- 


tent with allowing nature to “ work out 
her own salvation,” if she will, without any 
interference on their part. 

In this untry not a few cases are still 
under treatment in the metropolis, and 
new patients are being added to the num- 
ber. The extent of the disease in Lon- 
dyn is not, however, sufficient to excite 
much observation. But repeated intima- 
tions are given in the provincial journals, 
both of England and Scotland, of the re- 
appearance of the disorder in other locali- 
ties. At Whitby, it has reached such an 
extent as to call for very active exertions 
jon the part of the medical gentlemen of 
the town. In a letter, on the subject, 
which we have received from Dr. Wa. 
AtexanperR, dated Scarborough, Oct. 7, 
we learn that the disease this year has 
destroyed in that town, in five weeks, 
nearly four times as many persons as were 
carried off on its previous visit. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the letter; they 
will be read with interest at this mo- 
ment :— 

“T have just returned from a visit to 
Whitby, undertaken with a view to as- 
certain the nature, progress, extent, and 
most successful methods, of treating this 
disease there, and my investigations have 
|been materially aided by the kind recep- 
jtion and able assistance uniformly af- 
|forded me by the medical men of the 
town. 

“ Of fifty-four cases last year, twenty- 
seven died, among whom were four nurses 
of five that were attacked. The epidemic 
of the present year has already, in five 
weeks, destroyed nearly four times that 
number, though the proportion of recove- 
ries to deaths is greatly in favour of the 
mitigated severity of the disease, and the 
improved method of treatment. The deaths 
on Friday, the 4th ult., were three, and, 
on the following day, but two. But diar- 
rhea is wofully prevalent, and portends 
disaster, and a still more violent irruption 
of the scourge. Under such circumstances, 
it became a matter of great moment to be 
able to distinguish that form of looseness 
which threatens to end in the more se- 
vere stages of cholera, from that which 
occasionally occurs at this season of the 
year. This distinguishing mark is to be 
found in the fact, that the cholerie diar- 
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feces are nearly always of a palish and 
dull yellow hue, like yeast. 

“While the medical gentlemen of the 
town are unanimous in regarding the 
cholera, in all its stages, as infectious, 
they are by no means 
most judicious treatment. Two cases have 
recovered from the blue pulseless stage, 
by Dr. Shute’s plan of practice, though, 
in one of them, thirty grains of calomel 
had been given, besides the cold water 
ad libitum, of which six or cight gallons 
were taken. In this case there was some 
consecutive fever, but not so much as 
usual, One gentleman gives the nitrous 
acid successfully in the choleric diarrhea; 
and calomel, with a view to procure bili- 
ous stools; while another, who had had 
200 cases, and only twenty deaths, used 
the chalk mixture with kino and oil! of pep- 
permint, and rarely gave calomel, except 
where he observed bile in the dejected 


matters; grain doses of opium for the| 


spasms with sinapisms, and prussic acid 
when the former were not retained, in 
doses of two drops. 

“The disease is not confined to any 
part of the town now, as at first, but pre- 
vails generally. An hospital has at length 
been erected, and would receive its first 
inmate on Saturday last. The cases treat- 
ed last year in the hospital, were noticed 
to be more successful than those treated 
out of doors, and it is to be hoped that 
this establishment, together with the 
laudable and active exertions of the Board 
of Health, will speedily arrest the progress 
and extension of the disease.” 

While practitioners are thus compelled, 
from want of superior information, still to 
trust to chance the results of five-sixths of 
those plans of treatment, eagerly and hu- 
manely adopted by them, which appear to 
afford any hope of success, a new and 
startling light is being cast upon the dis- 
ease in the metropolis. We refer to the 
disclosures made by Dr. Tytier. As 
the debate in the Medical Society of Lon- 
don advances, it increases in interest; 
and if we are not greatly deceived, this 
rice question will eventually prove one 
of the most important subjects that has 
yet been introduced to the notice of the 
medical profession, in connexion with 
the subject of cholera. The members are 
yet only on the verge of this inquiry. 


as to the; 


il 
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CONTINUATION OF DR, TYTLER’S AR- 

GUMENT IN PROOF OF THE PRODUC- 
| TION OF CHOLERA BY THB USE OF 
| RICE AS FOOD. 





Tue room was so fully attended this even- 
ing, that many of the members were un- 
able to obtain seats. The disclosures 
made at the last meeting had excited a 
| high degree of interest and curiosity. The 
| statements made to-night materially in- 
| creased the feelings awakened on the sub- 
ject, and an extent of conviction was cre- 
ated in the minds of the audience, such as 
is rarely produced at so early a period in 
| the development of novel statements be- 
fore a scientific society. Nearly seventy 
gentlemen of the highest respectability and 
|character were assembled ; and amongst 
| this large number, expressions of dissent 
|to the views of Dr. Tytter came but 
| from two gentlemen,—with what degree 
}of justice in those instances must bc 
estimated from the report. In fac 

tribute of credence paid to Dr. Tye 
statements and views was very . 
ed. Many individuals, we know, attended 
with a feeling that they should unequivo- 
cally oppose them; but scarcely a dishe- 
liever left the room, if we might judge. 
by the tokens of approbation elicited. 
He this evening resumed his narrative, 
and replied to some remarks, (with more 
simplicity occasionally than force,—the 
error of sn unpractised debater,) but time 
put an abrupt end to the comments, and 
Dr. Tytler, therefore, promised to attend 
again next Monday to undergo such fur- 
ther interrogation as might be instituted 
by the meeting. We now give as full a 
report of the proceedings as possible. 


Dr. TytLeR (having first of all pre 
sented to the Society an arrow head whic! 
he had extracted from the left mastok 
process of a sepoy, who recovered fron 
the accident) spoke thus:—I will now 
gentlemen, proceed from the spot at whic 
I left off last evening, when detailing th 
history of the disease in India. Havin; 
as I told you, satisfactorily discovered th 
deleterious effects of the rice at Jessore, 
was directed by general orders in Counci 
passed in Sept. 1817, to leave that distric 
and proceed to the Upper Provinces, t 
take charge of the medical duties of th 
civil departmeat at Allahabad. I did not 
however, leave Jessore until the 22nd 0 
October following, and it is an importan 
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fact, that while I was the first individual | Henry Shakespear, the judge and magis- 
who saw a case of the disease in that dis- | trate. It occurred on the 2lst of March, 
trict, so it fell to my lot to witness the|and I felt it my duty at once to announce 
first case which oc » Many months | it, and my opinions on the subject, in a 
afterwards, at Allahabad, whence a new | letter addressed to one of the Calcutta 
stream of the virus was poured, as from a| journals, the India Gazette, in which 
new centre. The reason why it broke out in | paper it was published. Immediately after 
the latter station I will now describe. When | this the disease spread all over the town 
reached Allahabad, which was in January | with a greater or less degree of violence 
1818, no disease of any description existed , precisely as fresh supplies of rice arrived 
there, either amongst the European inha- | from Bengal, and was opened for sale in 
bitants or the natives residing within that, the bazars. The disease at the same time 
populous city and its immense suburbs.’ made its appearance in all the neighbour- 
Some time previous to that period the | ing villages, and in every part of the dis- 
Upper Provinces (Allahabad included) trict to which the rice found its way. In 
became exhausted of their usual supply of | six months ten thousand persons died in 
food, in consequence of the quantities/the environs alone of Allahabad. Yet, 
which were required there for the use of | astonishing as it may seem, no injunc- 
the troops in the field. To compensate | tions could induce the inhabitants to desist 
for this deficiency the exportation of rice | from eating this poisonous food.—I now 
was encouraged by means of a bounty |arrive at a point which requires that I 
placed on its importation into the higher | should detail to you a most important fact. 
stations of India, and a supply of that grain | At my urgent suggestion, the rice was kept 
Was at once directed to them from Cal-| out of the jail of Allahabad. The magis- 
cutta. Now Allahabad was the first of| trate prohibited in the strictest manner 
those stations at which the bounty rice | the sale of rice to the convicts; a little had 
was landed. In my journey from Jessore | already obtained admission, but the mo- 


I went to Calcutta, and thence to Allaha-} ment its further entrance was stopped, 
bad, and it happened that the boats con-/| the disease, which had begun there in one 
taining the rice were leaving Calcutta at | instance, was checked, and not two persons 


1 ne time as myself. Consequently | died in that jail during the whole of the 
re on the river together. But my) six months continuance of the disease in 


outstripped the rice boats, and I/the city, though there were 700 prisoners 
reached 1 some time before the | within its walls; and this, too, ata time 
rice. I arrived there in the month of|when the convicts worked in the very 
January, and found grain of all kinds/ streets of a city which the disease was 
exceedingly scarce. Even the worst/thus scourging. (Dr. Tytler here read a 
and coarsest sort of rice was so scarce | letter from Mr. Shakespear, the magis- 
and dear in Allahabad, that the mass |trate, fully attesting the truth of these 
of the population could not purchase} statements.) Well, I] continued five years 
it. I forthwith went to the magistrate, |in Allahabad, during the whole of which 
and told him that the rice was on its pas-| time norice was admitted into the jail but 
sage, and informed him of my opinion of| what I personally approved of, and dur- 
the effects it would produce when it ar-| ing Which period it was entirely clear of 
x ved, should it be sold and consumed. | cholera, though that was not the case in 
? ow observe; up to this time and on to| any other jail in India.—I will now pro- 
February and part of March, not a single | ceed over the rest of the ground that I in- 
ec se at all resembling cholera had oc-/ tend totravel at present, pretty quickly. 
erred. In Allahabad or its neighbour-| But, previously, I will advert to one point 
hood cholera indeed was scarcely known | which strikes me at this moment, and 
even by name to the natives. But in| which refers to the year 1818. It has 
March the arrival of the boats took place ; | been said, and may be urged as an argu- 
ti eir cargoes were landed, the rice got | ment against me, that the disease was in- 


into the markets, and was everywhere 
acid, and exactly what I had told the ma- 
trate would occur, and had warned 
the incredulous people against, took 
we. My cautions to thei had no ef- 
t. They heard them with astonish- 
m -nt, and refused to attend to them, and 
thenceforth Allahabad became a second 
eat focus for the dissemination of the 
sease. The first case which I wit- 
messed there was that of a waiting woman, 
wwho was attached to the family of Mr. 


troduced into the Mauritius by the Topaze 
frigate. No statement, however, can be 
more unfounded, or more pernicious in its 
consequences. The facts are these :—In 
the year 1818, the inhabitants of the Mau- 
ritius suffered greatly from destructive 
fires which occurred in the Isle of France. 
Feeling for their distresses, the merchants 
of Calcutta sent them, as a present, large 
quantities of the pernicious rice of 1817. 
It went from Caleutta to Port Louis, 
reached its destination in 1818, and came 
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into use in 1819, and immediately the 
cholera broke out amongst the slaves of 
the island, who suffered tremendously. A 
committee of medical officers was imme- 
diately called by General Darling, who 
(probably from what he had seen in the 
Indian newspapers) directed their atten- 
tion to the effects of rice as food. But 
they said that they had no reason to ap- 
prehend that the cause of the disease was 
in the food. No cause for the disease was, 
therefore, recognised by them. Of this 
committee, Dr. Burke, the present inspec- 
tor-general of his Majesty's hospitals in 
India, was the president. Well, in 1830, 
1 met Dr. Burke in Calcutta, and had an 
interview with him. He told me that he 
was particularly anxious to see me on the 





subject of the rice, and I accordingly laid | 
before him the facts I had accumulated. | 
He examined them carefully, said he was | 
perfectly astonished at them, admitted | 
that there could be no doubt as to the 
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John Bull, Dec. 1823. (We subjoin a copy 
of this letter at the end of our een) te 
this place I will take the opportunity of 
observing, that it has been remarked that 
I have not proved the disease in England 
to be the same as that in India. True, I 
have not, for I have seen no case here, but 
1 will tell you what are the symptoms of 
the disease in India, and it will be for you 
to say whether they are identical. The 
symptoms are the total absence of pulse, 
rigidity of the skin, and, as far as can be 
seen in a native, lividity of the nails, sink- 
ing of the eyes, collapse of the face, dread- 
ful spasms of the limbs, particularly of the 
toes and legs, which the natives attempted 
to relieve by binding themselves tightly 
with ropes; cold perspirations, and dis- 
charges of a whitish watery liquid from 
the stomach and bowels. 

Mr. Denpy.— Was there any strangury 
—any suppression of the urine? 

Dr. TytLeR.—That was not noticed by 


real cause of the discase in the Mauritius,}me; but one case in which there was 
said that my opinion had hitherto not) strangury is reported in my printed do- 
been understoood, gave me several facts’ cuments. On the 30th of November 1823, 


and arguments in confirmation of the dis- 
ease on that island having been produced 
by the rice sent from Calcutta, added 
that -he considered my statements and 
conclusions to be of the utmost im- 


portance to medical science, that they 
were particularly valuable to medical offi- 


cers in the charge of troops, and, finally, 
authorised me to state his opinions to this | 


|] reached Fort Marlborough, on the island 
Sumatra, and took charge of the hospital 
of convicts at Bencoolen, who were trans- 
ported from India to that place. Sumatra 
produces large quantities of Jeddang 
paddy, or rice, which grows on the sides 
of hills without water. This paddy is con- 
sumed by the natives of Sumatra, while 
the convicts are fed with rice from Ben- 


effect, in his name, to the Medical Society | gal; and when I arrived the convicts were 
of Calcutta. I now revert to the point from ‘eating that particular kind of rice which I 
which I deviated to state these facts.—In had discovered to possess deleterious qua- 
1823 I left Allahabad, and reached Cal-/lities. The consequence was, that the 
cutta in the April of that year. On my | hospital was filled with the most dreadful 
arrival, I was examined by the Medical | gangrene,—a gangrene so horrible that | 
Board of that Presidency, with reference | know not what to call it, which will ade- 
to the question before us, and for five | quately express the shocking nature of the 
hours was under interrogation respecting disease. At my suggestion, Sir Stamford 
-. hat was the result?) Why, the Board | Raffles, of whom you must all have heard, 
acknowledged that my facts were incon-| ordered the diet to be changed, and a 
trovertible, and thet my arguments there- more nutritious and wholesome aliment 
on were valid; hut they came to the con- | Was accordingly given out, the result of 
clusion, that though the vitiation of the | which was that the gangrene wholly dis- 
rice was so great, and produced such | appeared. This was reported to the Beugal 
dreadful effects, it was an evil of too great government.—I now skip on to the month 
magnitude to admit of a remedy—and of January 1832, at which time I had 
owe the matter ended. In October 1823, | charge of the 50th Regiment of Native 
reached Batavia, on my road to Ben-' Infantry. That corps left Gorrukpore in 
coolen, 1 having been appointed chief-| Northern India, for Barrackpore at the 
surgeon of Fort Mariborough, and here I) Presidency of Calcutta; and, in conse- 
ane aoe —, im — a ae ey } onn ~ the difficulty of eg I nae 
acts which were furnished to me by Capt.| under the necessity of sending my sic! 
Bowie, commander of the brig Elizabeth, | and the greatest part of the hospital stores 
showing the + ange nature of “om to oars may oom oa age itself was 
vapour arising from rice, on the crews of|marching by land. When the regiment 
vessels, in the holds of which large masses | reached Chuprah, it was suddenly ordered 
of that — - —— a facts are | into the field, 4 meng nage of ‘yo C a 
contained in the following letter, which ! insurrection. was thus placed in the 
was afterwards published in the Calcutta} most difficult situation that a medical man 
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a limited by the documents I now hold in my hand 

supply of medicine with me for an ordi- | for the inspection of an one who would 
march. At Tikoo we were joined by like to peruse them.—This concludes the 

a detachment of cavalry, some facts I will at present intrude upon you 
European . These troops, in-| with respect to India; but before I leave 
eluding the departure from Gorrukpore, | the subject I will present some to you 
marched several hundred miles through | which occurred in other quarters. In Au- 
what is considered as the most unhealthy | gust 1832 a fearful disease raged in the 
part of India—the very worst jungles of | prison at Charleston in the United States 
that country,—and it was anticipated that of America, consequent on a change of 
the whole of the regiment, which was a diet amongst the prisoners, from potatoes 
very fine one, would perish in the wilder- | to rice. .The facts are these: on Friday 
ness, or fall victims before the campaign the diet was changed, and on Sunday the 
was completed. This march was accom- jail-hospital was filled with patients. These 
plished between the 12th of January and | facts are detailed in the Columbia Sentinel, 
the Ist of May, when the regiment was which is now before you.—In 1832 the 
divided, and at that time only one sepoy | cholera prevailed very destructively in 
had died, and no cholera or pestilential | Paris, during which rice was distributed 
disease raged amongst the troops. Yet in charity by order of the municipal autho- 
the only precaution that I took during rities. Here then the rice is traced to 
this tremendous march, was that of warn- Paris, (where it must have been before the 
ing the sepoys against the indiscriminate | cholera broke out,) and in 1833 the same 
use of rice, while the expenditure of medi- disease exists in London, and in the shops 
cine in the campaign, under that caution, of this city the vitiated rice is selling at 
was literally nothing. After the regiment the rate of three halfpence a pound.—I 
divided, the right wing, with which I was | maintain then, that my opinion is based 
marching to Barrakpore, was again or- | on as solid grounds as any ever delivered 
dered into the field, in the Jungle Mehauls, | in medicine. If, unfortunately, I have failed 
and entered on a fresh campaign, against | to produce conviction in your minds, as the 
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could stand in, having only 


Gunga Narain Sing, and the rebellious 
Chooars; but so little were the troops 
affected with sickness, that they reached 
Burrabazar on the 12th of May, 1823, 
and, on the morning of the 14th, though 
only 300 strong, defeated and dispersed 
Ganga Narain Sing’s army, consisting of 
nearly 5000 armed Chooars, which sud- 
denly attacked our camp on that day.—In 
June, the right wing of this regiment pro- 
ceeded to Bancoorah, and was exposed to 
the whole of the rains in temporary huts. 
Yet no cholera made its appearance in 
those troops, although they were hutted 
close to the walls of the jail, where the 
eholera prevailed to an immense extent. 
This then was exactly the converse of 
what occurred at Allahabad, as I was now 
in: charge of the troops, and another 
medical officer in charge of the jail. 
Mr. Cheek, the surgeon in charge 
of the jail, asked my opinion respect- 
ing the existence of the cholera in his 
hospital. I pointed out to him the pre- 
sence of the deleterious rice in his jail, 
and showed him the documents I have 
now shown you ; and to prove to him that 
the disease was not contagious, I inhaled 
the breath of one of his worst cases. The 
consequence was, that Mr. Cheek recom- 
mended to the istrate that an altera- 
tion should be made in the diet. It was 
thereupon changed, and the effect was, 
that the disease almost wholly disappeared 
during the time that the alteration in the 
food These facts are proved 





facts are certain, it is rather because I am 
not equal properly to place them before 
you, than from any pry weight 
on their part, or want of intelligence on 
yours. If suck: should be the case, the 
blame must wholly rest with myself.—I 
have now only one thing more to explain, 
and that is, the mode in which the dis- 
eased rice is brought into this and other 
countries.—Previous to the year 1813, 
the trade between India and Britain, 
was solely in the hands of the East India 
Company, whence it was called “ the 
Company's monopoly ;” and the revenues 
of India being entirely in the hands of the 
Government (that is the Company), only 
the best articles of produce were exported 
from India; for the producers did not find 
with the Government any sale for the re- 
fuse produce of their lands. It was not the 
interest of the Company to trade in bad 
articles. Hence the rice exported under 
the Company’s monopoly, was the best 
that could be procured. Hence, also, the 
Bengal rice then possessed a high reputa- 
tion in Europe. But, in 1813, the whole 
state of commerce became changed. The 
trade with India was suddenly thrown 
open by the modification of the Com- 
pany’s charter by the Parliament of Great 
Britain; and from that event must be 
dated the e tion of bad rice from 
India into Europe. The free ships 
which reached India in 1814, 15, and 
16, were supplied with cargoes of rice 
which had been accumulating in the 
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markets of Calcutta from want of a sale! makes its way into innumerable other 
for it. Now, in 1817, the rice crops, in-| ports of Europe. Mark the progress of a 
jured by the following causes, were free trader. The captain and officers have 
reaped: — Ist. The grain was blasted by the nothing to do with the cargoes of the ships. 

paralleled wet of the seasonin which They merely navigate the vessels, and, 
it was grown ; and, 2ndly, it was cut before generally, very well. When the ships 
it was fully ripe. The reasons why it wasso reach the Hoogley (the branch of the 
cut were these ;—the necessities of the Ganges which passes Calcutta), the cap- 
natives were very urgent before the harvest tain, officers, and most of the crew, ge- 
was ready, the crops of the preceding year nerally reside on shore. The bags of rice 
(1816) having failed; and an encourage- are put on board by natives who know 
ment was given by the allowance of the nothing of its quality. That rice is pro- 
bounty I have before mentioned, to reap cured in the bags by an agent, from a 
too soon, in order that the owners might sirkar, for the owners at home, and he 
send the grain for sale into the Upper also knows nothing more of the rice than 
Provinces. In 1818, an Act of Parlia-| what he sees it designated in the com- 
ment was passed opening the trade direct mercial papers, “ fine,” “coarse,” “ mar- 
between India and the ports of the Medi- ketable,” &c. The Bengalee sirkars are 
terranean, and immediately an immense known to be the most unprincipled set of 
quantity of the rice of 1817 was exported dealers in the world. Their only object 
into Gibraltar, Malta, &c., whence it is to acquire money, without reference to 
got to Cadiz, and the result was, the well- | the quality of the article which they sell. 
known disease which broke out amongst These sirkars purchase from the zemin- 
the Spanish soldiersin 1819. It produced | dars (landowners) the refuse of their lands, 
so dreadful a pestilence in that army, as | and the zemindars, finding a market for 
almost to destroy it.* Since then, a/the inferior rice, urge the ryots (or 
market has been found in Europe for the| peasantry) to cut the rice, to supply the 
refuse of the rice crops of India, which did markets, without reference to the grain 
not previously exist, as it is the object of | being ripe. Hence, by means of the free 
the free traders to buy cheap, that a ready | trade, and the peace which succeeded 
sale may be obtained, while it is a great/the battle of Waterloo (for it was 
object with the natives of India to sell the /that, don’t you see, which opened the 
traders whatever is not disposable in In-|continent,) a market has been found for 
dia. Annually, an immense quantity of the very worst descriptions of rice, 
rice is grown, which used to be considered | Which was not in existence anterior 
so bad in India, that it was thrown into|to the year 1813. The disease and the 
the rivers. That rice is now saved, and|free trade therefore unhappily accom- 
is brought over in vast loads to Europe, , panied each other.—Such, gentlemen, is 
and sold and used as food. Almost every | the outline of the events on which my 
grocer’s shop in England contains it, and | opinions are founded. I could easily fill 
it has become a common food with the it up at great length, but this I refrain 
pauper population of this country. From from doing, for it may be perfectly clear 
Britain, quantities of it are carried to the to you without. If, however, any part is 
continent, besides which it is carried di- doubtful or obscure, I will endeavour to 
rect from India to France in French bot- explain it on an intimation to that effect. 
toms. It is taken to Trieste, whence I have at present only to return you my 
it finds its way over Germany, and is car- grateful thanks for the attention and libe- 
ried through the Bosphorus into the rality I have experienced during these 
Black Sea to Odessa, whence it is con-| two nights. Gentlemen, if the Napoleons 
veyed all over Russia, and as land-car- and Nicholases of the age are to be handed 
riage is excessively dear in India, and down to posterity as destroyers of the 
water-carriage comparatively cheap, im- human race, shall not this Medical Society 
mense quantities of this rice are carried to Teceive its share of comm ion fot 
Batavia and other ports of the eastern preventing further slaughter through this 
islands, where it is embarked on board of dire pestilence? This you wil! have done, 
Dutch and Hamburgh bottoms, and thus by allowing a perfect stranger to come 
before you, whose only claim was his 

bd Tas petane consequences of this event were 8VOWal that he had truth to declare. You 
remarkable. Ferdinand's army was assembled at, have listened to that truth with a degree 
tae its Previous to sailing for Soaih America, for’ of liberality, which, I will not say, is un- 
of that country. The wary being duatreyed by paralleled, but never surpassed by any 
the pestilence thas, apparently, introdaced, Sonth body of men whatever ; and while I return 
America was liberated from the yoke of Spain.| you my personal acknowledgments, 1 feel 
= wb REY the ee er aos events |that I stand upon higher ground, and 
Banu bs —— “™Y~| avow that lam proud to belong to a pro- 
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fession which can boast of men, who, with- | England it should not have broken out 
out prejudice, can come to the investigation ‘here before 1831, and that even then it 
of a novel question as the members of should first have appeared in Sunderland 
the London Medical Society have done.— —a town which has very little direct com- 
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Loud and general applause. | munication with the East—and should 

Dr. Wuitrixc.—The Society, Sir, is 
never better employed than in receiving 
and attending to facts connected with 
medicine, and especially when relating to 
the discase now under its consideration. 
We are deeply indebted to this gentleman 
for laying these statements before the | 
Society, and, through the Society, I pre-_ 
sume, before the profession. We are not, 
it is true, prepared to say, that the con- 
sumption of rice has been the cause of 
cholera in this country, for we are as yet 
incapable of pronouncing a decided opinion 
on the subject, our attention having never 
before been called to it; but now that 
these facts are before us, we can endeavour, 
should the unhappy necessity, which 
Heaven forbid, again occur in this country, 
to ascertain what share rice has in its 
production. On looking back, however, 
1 do not remember a single case here in 
which it has been said or surmised that 
rice was eaten prior to the appearance of 
thedisease. Rice, certainly, may not have 
been thought of, for we are accustomed to 
regard it as a harmless grain, but I think | 
I know some instances in which no rice | 
had been used. Yet it may have been. On 
a future day, however, some certain con- 
clusion may be arrived at on this highly’ 
important question. 

Iv. JouHNSON.—Not having been pre- 
sent last evening, 1 do not know that I 
ought to make any remarks on what has 
to-night fallen from Dr. Tytler, as he may 
on the former occasion have used many | 
ingenious arguments in support of his 
views of which I am ignorant. But 1} 
should like to know how he explains the 
facts of cholera having run ali along one 
bank of a river, and not touched the inha- 
bitants of the other,—of its having com- 


have spared London for five or six 


months! Moreover, cholera has prevailed 
in many places where rice has scarcely 
even been known. I myself saw cases of 
cholera in huts in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the inhabitants of which would not 
have known rice had they seen it, and 
where the families lived almost entirely on 
oatmeal. The disease behaved with the 
same rudeness in Ireland, where they have 
only potatoes and buttcr-milk. 1t crossed 
over to America, and raged far worse there 
than it did here. Dr. Tytler will say, “ It 
was because they ate rice there;” but reply, 
“ They have no occasion to use a grain of 
bad rice in America, for it is well known 
that the Carolina rice is the very best in the 
world.” In short, Sir, I have not this night 
heard a single fact which induces me to 
believe that rice produces cholera, but, on 
the contrary, I have as good reasoning 
as Dr. Tytler for saying that cholera pro- 
duces rice, in proof of which I might refer 
to the rice-water evacuations which no- 
toriously result from the disease. (Laughter 
around ) 

Dr. TyTLER.—Mey I answer that gentle- 
man? In the first place, then, I will reply 
to his question about its appearing in 
some wings of a regiment, and not in 
another, when marching, by reading the 
following extract from the Calentta Jour- 
nal of October 7 1819 :—“ A part of the 
Bengal force, with some of the Madras 
troops, were detached to Canada, when, 
on their return, they discovered that 
ottah was not procurable ; consequently 
they lived for about six days almost en- 
tirely upon rice. The first march they 
made on their return, the cholera appeared 
in the detachment, and continued to rage 
with great fury for ten days afterwards.” 


mitted extensive ravages in one wing of | And this was writtenby an adversary, who, 
an army and lett the other free,— of) struck with the force of the fact, told me 


its having severely raged on one side 
of a street, and not on the other, —the 
people in each instance all using the same 
kind of diet. These things are very difti- 
cult to reconcile with Dr. Tytler’s state- 
ments. When the doctrine of pernicious 
rice was broached and strongly main- 
tained, by the able and acute gentle- 
man before us, in India, it made no kind 
of impression there. Indeed, I do not re- 
collect one single convert to his views. In} 


to make the most of it. As to his objec- 
| tion respecting the two sides of a street, 
' why the fact is, that in such instances the 
| people on one side had eaten the diseased 
‘rice, and those on the other had not. 
(Laughter.) * The fact is, Sir, in short, that 
}to the great influence which Dr. John- 
son’s writings have had in India is owing 





* We anderstand Dr. Tytler imagined that Dr. 
Johuson allnded to the eccurrence of the disease 
onter sach civeomstances in England, where Dr, 


| 


the three medical reports from the three | Tytier, we believe, considers that if such a phe- 
Presidencies, nothing whatever was said | nomenon ever took place, it must have arisen from 


of them ; they were merely alluded to as the people on one side of the strect parehasing their 
2 ht ey” | bread or rice from one particular baker or grocer. 

peculiar opinions. How strange, also, | In India, he contends, no snch peculiarity ever 

it is tRat amid all the free trading with | distingnished the progress of the disease.—Rep. L, 
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much of the circumstance «hat the ex-! cholera in the Highlands, when Dr. John- 


| 


traordinary facts which % have now laid | son says that rice is never seen there, I 
before this Society, maintained no footing have only to say that a Highlander once 
there after he had pronounced an opinion | told me that rice could not be the cause of 
against them in his journal. When Dr.) cholera, because he was entirely fed when 


Johnson received my statements and 
papers, he wrote in his “ Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review,’’ for October, 1818,—“ Dr. 


Tytler here and throughout the paper, | 
‘answer; but it was to the effect, that the 


labours to trace the cause of this epidemic 
to damaged rice, but the reasonings are so 
had and the facts so dubious, that we en- 
tirely omit them.” I say that Dr. John- 
son’s authority is nearly predominant 
there, and he pronounced against my 
statements. Hence to Dr. Johnson, and 


to Dr. Johnson only (with great warmth), | 


do I, in a great measure, ascribe the 


spread of the cholera subsequent to my) 


discoveries. Then as to the rice-water 
evacuations showing that “ cholera pro- 
duces rice,” why, ah! ah! I might say, 
how came rice-water evacuations to exist 
at all if no rice was taken? I wished, 
Gentlemen, to refer as little as possible to 
official reports during this investigation, 


but as Dr. Johnson has quoted them in, 


the Madras and Bengal reports, I must do 
so. In the first place Dr. Johnson will 
find, in the Madras Medical Board Report, 
that my opinion is alluded to; and in the 
Bengal Report, it is stated, that “ much 
bad rice grew in 1817;” and in the intro- 
duction to that Report, is mentioned the 
irruption of a disease which destroyed 
Col. Pearse’s detachment in 1781. From 
the statement given in the Medical Board's 
Report, there is no question that that dis- 
ease was the same disease as that which 
appeared at Jessore in 1817. Yet, in the 
Report, no mention is made of bad rice 
heing eaten, although it has since come 
out by means of the Indian Military Repo- 
sitory—a work, in the publication of which 
I had no concern,—that Col. Pearse, in 
1781, actually complained officially, that 
the red rice which was then supplied to 
his troops, was “ of a very inferior and 
prejudicial quality, and produced violent 
pains in their bowels, and fluxes.” It is 
not necessary that rice should be eaten in 
the shape of grain. The rice is eaten in 
all shapes. It is well bleached, and comes 
amongst other forms) in that of flour, 
which cannot be distinguished from wheat 
flour, and we know what is done with it 
then. (Hear, hear.) Besides, here is the 
kun or koora, a rank poison, which, when 
otiah is dear, is mixed with ottah, and 
eaten by the poor. Dr. Johnson next re- 
fers to Ireland. Why there was a great 
famine in that country, to relieve which 
the people of Liverpool sent cargoes of rice 
over as gifts, as I read in the papers, and 


young upon rice, and yet never had the 
disease. In answer to what Dr. Johnson 
says about the banks of a river, I reply— 
(We did not here catch the Doctor's 


supply of rice by boats on rivers might 
take place at the periods in which the 
disease ensued, in exact accordance with 
the progress of the boats, and yet be suc- 
cessive as regarded the intervals of its 
irruption. 

Dr. Jounson.—I am sure Dr. Tytler 
exonerates me in his heart from the charge 
of being so high an authority in India. 

Dr. TyrLeR.—Justly or not, your name 
stands higher there than any other medi- 
cal writer. 

Dr. Jounson.—Well, I can only be gra- 
tified at the fact. As to the occurrence of 
cholera on one bank of the river soon 
after it has appeared all along on the 
other side only, and not simultaneously 
with it, it is incumbent on Dr. Tytler to 
show, in order to account for that, that 
boats laden with rice were, after going up 
one side, taken down the other, and had 
their cargoes sold to the inhabitants on 
shore. It also lies with Dr. Tytler to show, 
that a poisonous ottah is made by mixing 
kun therewith, of which we have no proof. 
Respecting the appearance of the disease 
amongst the military, also, how can Dr. 
Tytler account for the fact, that on the 
removal of the troops a few miles from 
the spot in which it beran amongst them, 
the disease ceased? And pray how comes 
it that a gale of wind lately blew the cho- 
lera entirely away from London? Did it 
blow away rice and flour and all, at the 
same time ? 

The Presipent.—I must” relieve Dr. 
Tytler from the onus of accounting for 
any of the phenomena of the cholera in 
this country, because he distinctly said last 
evening, that he could not pretend to 
account for the events of a disease which 
he had not yet seen. 

Dr. TyrLrR.—As to the late gale produe- 
ing the good effects ascribed to it, that is 
a mere assumption. I say it was not the 
gale. I went into the grocers’ shops 
within these few days, and inquired the 
state of the rice sale, and I was told that 
nobody was eating it at this season of the 
year, but that it would probably come 
into use again about Christmas. Why, at 
Bancoorah the magistrate pursued an op- 

site course to that of Dr. Johnson, for 
in that place the magistrate actually 


disease naturally followed. Then, as te ascribed the production of the cholera to a 
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Br’ schnson clalge for gale-the wort of| Tedme ing was 
Johnson claims for a gale the merit of | I admire Dr. 


having destroyed the disease. What can 
I say more? 


"perseverance, 
ter facts to hd his views on, We 


r. Denpy.—I rise to object to some of might as well say that because green- 


the positions of Dr. Tytler as to the pro- | 
duction of cholera in England by rice ; — 
The Praisipent.—]! must again interfere. 
Mr. Denpy.—Well, then, I content my- 
self with saying, that I consider his docu- 
ments to be of no ufility, because they do 
not show us how to treat the disease in 
this country. I contend also, that there 
is not an identity between the Asiatic dis- 
ease and the disease here, on the ground 
that an almost undeviating symptom here 
is strangury, while in India Dr. Tytler 
says that was not a symptom of the dis- 
ease. I consider, too, that Dr. Tytler’s 
communication is defective on this point, 
that it lays down too decisive a rule as to 
the cause of the disease. He will have 
nothing to do with any other cause than 
rice. Now I have had cases not only in 
which no rice had previously been taken, 
but in which I actually gave rice, and yet 
the patients recovered. Besides, any dis- 
eased grain will produce morbid effects. 
He mentioned last evening the cases of a 
merchant and a count, who could not eat 
rice without experiencing dropsy. Now I 
consider that the circumstance was merely 
an instance of that kind of antipathy 
which is common to some people on eat- 
ing particular food. I know a lady who 
cannot swallow five strawberries without 
experiencing urticaria. Then as to the 


cessation of the disease by stopping the | 


consumption of rice, why a mere change 
of wind will often check it. I attended a 
family in Knight’s-court in which were 
two cases of cholera so far gone that I 
had not the slightest idea of their living 
through the night; but the wind changed 
before morning, and next day one of the pa- 
tients sat up and laughed at me in the bed. 
I am sure, in fact, that the deleterious 
cause is in the atmosphere. Allow me to 
quote the cases at Clapham, where the 
opening of a cess-pool produced symptoms 
in persons exposed to the malaria, which 
Dr. Latham “y since said were precisely 
such as he afterwards saw in cholera pa- 
tients. Itwas malaria /4en and it is mala- 
ria now, ingesta of various kinds being the 
exciting causes. Let me also refer to the 
observation of Dr. Prout relative to the 
extraordinary density of the air just be- 
fore the irruption of the cholera here, and 
also to the circumstances noticed at Pott's 
vinegar manufactory, where just at the 
time that the disease appeared in London 
there was such a peculiar change in the 
air that the fermenting process was im- 
peded, and the whole of the vinegar then 


|in some cases produced the cholera, the 
disease should be called “ prunus choleri- 
ferus,” as that it should be called “ morbus 
oryzeus” in consequence of anything 
observed by Dr. Tytler; or that it should 
be termed “ morbus testudinis,” because 
some alderman happened to have the 
cholera after going to a city feast. 

Dr. TyrLer.—I wish that that gentle- 
man had done me the honour of sticking 
to my facts instead of quoting so many of 
his own. I have nothing to do, as the 
President has said, with the ditch at Clap- 
ham, nor with the belly-aches of little 
boys who eat green plums. I enly know, 
that in a district where ten thousand 
people died of the cholera, every man in 
the jail of that district, who refrained from 
eating rice, escaped having the disease. 

Mr. Dexvy.—Does Dr. Tytler believe 
that the disease in this country is the dis- 
ease of Asia? 

Dr. Tyrter.—I cannot tell. I have 
heard of a disease produced from vinegar- 
vats, green-gages, and tortoises. That is 

| not the disease I saw in India. The only 
object I have in laying these facts before 
the Society is, to prove to you what has 
been the cause of the disease in India. 
I have studied the cause nowhere else, and 
therefore cannot pretend to — of it. 
I do not want to trace the cholera every- 
where to rice. I only say, that rice has 
produced it in the East. But then, mind, 
| 1 show you that the very poison which 
has produced it there—bad rice—is at this 
moment selling in London as food at three- 
half pence a pound. Whocan resist the in- 
ference! I warn people of eating that food ; 
|and will any man in this society rise after 
\what he has heard, and after examining 
the trash I have laid on the table, and say 
that such stuff as those examples exhibit 
is fit for human food? If so, let him pro- 
\claim it. If not, let him join me in my 
endeavour to banish this poison from the 
markets of England. (Applause from all 
parts of the room.) 

Mr. Procror.—To my mind there is 
reason to believe that Dr. Tytler has fully 
proved his position. A great deal of in- 
terest, however, is taken from the facts 
in consequence of Dr. Tytler’s inability to 
say that the Asiatic and the English dis- 
eases are similar. 

Dr.TytTLer.—I will giveyou my opinion 
then, Sir, that they are the same disease. 

Mr. Proctor here made some remarks 
relative to the safety with which rice-water 








DISCLOSED BY DR. TYTLER. 


was given by him to cholera patients to 
ink. 


Mr. Ci1Fton.—I rise to say how much 
I think the Society is indebted to Dr. 
Tytler for the luminous exhibition of facts 
he has made to us. He has opened a new 
light in this country. We have had many 





discussions here and elsewhere on the sub- 
ject of the cholera, but no hint has ever| 
before been dropped with respect to its) 


production by rice, nor has any intimation | 
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more pernicious when enclosed in a store, 
or ship’s hold, where there is no circula- 
tion of air. 

“ On the 11th of July 1823 I landed at 
Passerwan, island of Java, a cargo of about 
200 tons of rice that had been confined in 
a store belonging to the government for 
a space of about eighteen months. When 
taken on board it had all the appearance 
of good rice, and was sold as such, but its 
pernicious qualities were soon evinced. 

“ As soon as the vessel was loaded I re- 


ever been made that such views as those | 
of Dr. Tytler had at any time been enter- paired on board, and was immediately 
tained or promulgated by him. We are,| attacked, owing to my using this rice, 
therefore, hardly able at present to form with the disease called cholera morbus. 
a judgment on the subject. His facts re-| My chief officer, Mr. Burn, and all my 
lative to the jails at Jessore and Allaha-| crew, were attacked a few days previous, 
bad, and the sepoys, are so strong, that if and only saved their lives by remaining 
we are to believe what he says at all, there| on deck. After the crew recovered, when 
can be no doubt as to the cause of the | sent below on ship's duty, if for the space 
cholera in India. I am myself disposed | of an hour, they had an immediate attack, 
to say, from past impressions, that any/and with much difficulty, through medi- 
deleterious food will produce the disease, | cine, were restored. 

under certain circumstances, but 1 repeat! “ When at Blivous, island of Banka, a 
that I think we are deeply indebted to the gentleman visited me, and after looking 
author of the statements for the proofs he | through the vessel below, although I in- 
has afforded us of one most extensive | formed him of the effects that were liable 
cause of the disease. How important’ to ensue, and after eating of the rice, he 
would it be could we cut off such a source went on shore complaining of an attack of 
of death, for I challenge the whole medical | cholera, and died the next day. He was 
profession to name any remedy which will| the son of General Van Gueen, the com- 


act as a certain cure for the disease. With | 
regard to the rice, we ought to bear in 
mind that Dr. Tytler ascribes injurious 


mander of the cavalry at Batavia. 
“1 therefore, in support of your opi- 
nions, as I have read them in the Calcutta 


effects only to bad rice, (hear, hear,) and! papers, do declare that I am_ positively 
Mr. Proctor should bear in mind that the | convinced of the truth of what you have 
rice-water given in cases here was pro-| urged. although people have differed in 


bably made from the best rice. 

Dr. TytLeR.—Certainly. lallude merely | 
to the diseased grain. 

Dr. Warttnc.—Nothing should stand in | 
the way of a full prosecution of this in-'! 
quiry. It is a most important one, and 
must be thoroughly probed. (Hear, hear.) 

The usval hour of adjournment having 
passed, the request was made to Dr. T. | 
that he would again meet the Society on 
Monday next, at eight o’clock. The wish 
was instantly acceded to, and the assem- 
bly departed. 

Letter from Capt. Bowie, referred to in the 
Speech of Dr. Tytler, page 113. 
“ Batavia, Oct. 11, 1823. 
“ To Dr. Tytler. 

“ Sir,—Your letters in the Bengal papers 
some time ago attracted much notice, but 
1 am well convinced not so much atten- 
tion was paid them as they really deserved. 
What you mention of rice of a twelve- 
month’s growth back being prejudicial to 
health, if used as food, is beyond all doubt 
correct, as I and all my crew, 39 in num- 
ber, have experienced; and I am further, 
beyond all doubt, convinced that it is still 





opinion from you. I am, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“J. Bowe, 
“ Commander of the brig Elizabeth.” 


Since writing out the above report, the 
gentleman who has been occupied on the 
task has had the following facts commu- 
nicated to him, and evidence of their truth 
can, he believes, be furnished from com- 
petent sources. Fourteen or fifteen years 
since, a disease prevailed, almost univer- 
sally, amongst the boys of the London 
Orphan Asylum, then situated in Hackney- 
road, the chief symptom of which was 
diarrhea. The medical men who attended 
the institution were consulted, but no 
cause for the disorder could be discovered, 
and very great difficulty was, experienced 
in its treatment. A principal article of 
food in the diet of the boys was rice of a 
very inferior quality, and at last, at the 
suggestion of the master of the school, the 





POOR RODERICK.—CORRES 


use of a very large share of the rice was 
discontinued in the meals, when the diar- 
rhea was checked, and the boys speedily 
recovered their health. 





Poor Roperick Mac eon, unmindful 
of the fable of the Spaniel and the Ass, has 
essayed to be wiffy. But the miserable 
dolt has made a sad mess of it. As we 
cannot hope to strengthen his judgment, 
we are, nevertheless, as good Christians, 
anxious to improve his morality ; where- 
fore we write for his benefit the following 
words of Casavson :—“ Every vice has 
its beginning in a lic.” If RopertcK have 
not sense to comprehend an argument, 
surely his vision is sufficiently clear to 
enable him to make correct quotations. 
Verily, lying is an odious practice. As 
Roperick is the physician of that quack 
concern, the “ Asylum of Health” in the 
New Road, he looks forward with painful 
apprehension to the complete blow-up of 
the system which he has endeavoured to 
support by his puny efforts. Stupidly 
ignorant as is this hireling scribe, this dub 
clerk of LoncmAN and Co., we could have 
thought that he might have understood 
the difference between the impossibility of 
rendering the Dispensary election System 
worse, and a meritorious attempt, on the 
part of the medical officers of a Dispensary 





PONDENTS.—NEW LECTURES. 


to render the system somewhat better for 
the profession. As Roprricx has been 
directed to attack Mr.’Skxry (his. dirty 
hand is ever ready to fling at the op- 
pressed), he will next week be ordered by 
his masters to write (without reasoning, 
of course) in support of Caswa.t and 
Wyarrt. It is really a pity that an amiable 
and deserving man should be in such low 
service. 





We have room this week only to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of communications from 
Mr. Alto.—Dr. Montgomery.—Dr. Price. 
—Mr. Cox.—Mr. H. Thompson.— Mr. 
Bree.—Mr. J. Brown.—An Observer.— 
Medicus.—A Subscriber. — Judex.— Mr. 
Hunt.—Mr. Hiley.—A Gov. of St. Barth.’s 
Hosp.—Mr. Langford.—A Chelsea Rate- 
| Payer.—Dr. Hughes.—Mr. Batten.—Dr. 
|Cumming.—Mr. Sherriffs.— Paul 

W. C.—Mr. Allcock.—J. C.—Dr. Clanny. 
|—An Old Mem. of Mr. Stanley’s Class.— 

A Gov. of the London Hosp.—A. B.—Mr. 

Hooper.—An Old Gov. of the Ald. St. 
| Disp. — Edina. — S. T. P.—J. B. — Mr. 
| Newjngton.—F. L. C. M.—M. D.—Mr. W. 
Tinker. — E. M.—Anti-Censor.— Mr. Lam- 
bert.—Mr. Radcliffe—Mr. Bryant.—Mr. 
Mac Intosh.—A late Pupil of Guy's 2nd 
| Letter shall appear.—Dr. L. shall have a 
note to-day.—An Old Subscriber should 
procure the work of Mr. Thos. Bell, of 
Guy's Hospital.—R. ought to be whipped. 





> — 





Errara.—In leaders last week, page 72, col. 2, 
line 40, before school, add private.—Page 78, line 
16, for couraging, read carrying. 





Having made arrangements for the pub 
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lication of the entire Course of Lectures 


now delivering at the University of London by 
PROFESSOR GRANT, 


0 


N 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
the first of the serics is published this week, and the whole Course, consisting of 


about Sixty Lectures, will be printed in the two volumes for this year. 


The Lectures 








are taken in short-hand by a gentleman employed expressly for that duty. They 
will, when necessary to an elucidation of the subject, be illustrated by engravings 
on wood, and we have the satisfaction of adding, that Professor Grant has kindly 
consented to correct the proof-sheets. 

A more splendid contribution than this Course of Lectures it is not in our power 
to offer to the English medical public. 

In addition to the Lectures of Professor Grant, those of Sir Cuartes Bett, 
Mr. Warprop, Baron Durvytrey, with many Clinical Lectures, will be given in 
this volume. 





